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A Fourney from London to Genoa, through England, Por. 
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[ Continued. ] 


N our Jaft Review we brought our réeadérs to the fecotid vo. 

lume of Mr. Baretti’s Travels. He is now on his journey 
from Lifbon to Madrid ; he beftcews a confiderable part of this 
volume on the confines of Portugal and Spain ; and his book 
is as barren here as the country through which he paffes. In- 
 ftead of writing like a fenfible traveller, he trifles moft egre- 
gioufly; and breaks many a dull jeft on beggars, mules, 
and caleffeiros. A fpecimen or two of their humour the in. 
dulgent reader perhaps will toletate. 

* It was near feven this morning when I ftepped into a chaife 
drawn by a ftout pair of black mules. Thé Caleffeiros werd 
obliged to fhackle that of the fhafts, becaufe he is a new mule} 
that is, a mule who mever was between the thafts. The mo- 
ment they let him loofe he ran a8 if his intention liad been to 

rform in a day the tafk of a fortnight. Yet mules are like 
ether people. They will begin an undeftaking with a great 
fhow of vehemence: but their ardour foon abates and languor 
enfues.’ | 

He tells us; that the Sceriffe (the gentlemati to whom thé 
care of the palace of Villa Viciofa was entrafted) was the beft 
thing he faw there. Wit certainly does riot confift in a flat 
perverfion of the ufe of words. Of wit, however, it appears 
that Mr. Baretti has formed a very humble idea, rot only from 
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his readinefs to be pleafed with his own jeits, but with thofe 
of other people. On his arrival at Eftremér, a a paltry Portu- 
guefe town, his chaife was furrounded with a company of vul=- 
gar mafks, whofe mirth he certainly fuppofes to have been 
more delicate than it really was. 

‘On entering this town of Eftremér I faw feveral hundred 
mafks, a group of which furrounded my chaife hallooing, 
roaring, and playing anticks, Many things they fpoke with 
a fqueaking voice that I did not underftand, but fuppofe they 
were witty,’ , 

Mr. Baretti obferves, in p. 38. of this volume, ‘ that Por- 
tugal is fo fituated as to be almoft quite out of danger of any 
war, if it keeps but fair with Spain, and Spain is poffefied of too 
many dominions to think much of Portugal.’ ‘This obfervation 
is contradiéted both by reafon and fac. England, the too 
generous auxiliary of ungrateful allies, can witnefs. that Spain. 
has not been fo indifferent about the acquifition of Portugal. 
If Spain knew what conftituted the ftrength of a country, 
Portugal would be to her a more confiderable objec than a 
great part of her Weft Indian bullion. ‘The produce of Por- 
tugal, and its maritime fituation, gives it confequence. Spain 
is a melahchcly proof how infignificant gold and filver are‘ of 
themfelves. Induaftry, arts, and commerce, are the bafis of 
national power. 

We muft not omit Mr. Baretti’s remarks on the expulfion 
of the Moors from.Spain. 

‘ That incredible number, or that million, was expel- 
led this kingdom in 1610 by a formidable edi& ‘of Philip 
Ii. In-this age which abounds in mighty philofophers infi- 
nitely more than any ever did, it has been, and is ftill, a fa- 
fhion to fligmatize the Spaniards of that age for having been 
guilty of fuch a political error as to deprive their kingdom at 
one blow of that vaft number of inhabitants, M. de Voltaire, 
and the whole tribe of his admirers, have very gravely def- 
canted on this fubject, and endeavoured to make the people 
confider that expulfion, as no lefs inhuman than impolitical. 
What? fay thefe wife heads: Deprive a. million of people of 
their native homes, and drive them. away, men, women, and 
children? Folly never to be retrieved, and cruelty never to.be 
paralleled but by St. Bartholomew’s maffacre ! 

‘ Thefe exclamations appear fo plaufible, that I am almoft 
afraid to offer a word of apology for Philip Il]. though I en. 
tertain fome fufpicion that the parade of humanity made by 
our modifh wits, has fome tendency towards forwarding irre- 
ligion 4nd countenancing rebellion... Let us however recollea, 
with regard to that famous edia,, that all the Spanifl repro-- 
bates of thofe times, theix rebels, traytors, and rogues of all 
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deriofninations, ufed to take refage and find concealment, if — 


riot protection, dmongft the Morifeos; and that thofe Maho- 
metans, though long fubdued, ftill looked upon themfelves as 
lawful mafters of the whole country, and would in confequence 
of that perfuafion, co-operate openly or fecretly with the 
French, the Englifh, the Africans, and with every enemy to 
Spain: and thus keep it in inceflant difquiet, fufpicion, and 
alarm. Confidering only this with impartiality, can we really 
blame that ediét, which only drove them to their original 
country? Nay more, can we forbear to praile the Spaniards 
for their great moderation in only banifhing the Morifcos. 

‘ It is true that by a@ing as they did, the Spaniards de- 
prived themfelves of a vait number of artifts, hufbandmen, 
and foldiers. But ftill they acted as the governor of a. citadeb 
would do, who believed a part of his garrifon refolved to res 
volt and fide with his befiegers the moment they fhould come 
to a general aflault. I muft, fays the governor, either drive 
thefe traytors out of thefe walls, or put them all to death, or 
perith myfelf. If I pat them to death, the world will tax me 
with crueity ; and if I drive them out, they will augment the 
army without. Brother-foldiers, what muft Ido? Let us not 
embrue our hands in fo much biood—but they are traytors, 
and we muft get rid of them. They will go and encreafe the 
army of our enemies and leave our garrifon incomplete; but 
thofe that remain will aét with unanimity: We fhall then 
have only our enemies to fear: we lofe numbers, but we get 
ftrength. 

* This in all probability was the reafoning of Philip and his 
council when the expulfion of the Morifcos was refolved upon. 
One of the two great evils was to be fuffered, and the leaft 
was chofen. Why they are to be called barbarous for it, is 
beyond my -comprehenfion.’ 

In this quotation there is a ftrange mixture of modéfy, con- 
fidence, and gloomy politics, deteftable to every fon of Bri- 
tain. © After the moft cavalier treatment of Voltaire, and all 
the philofophers of the age, the diffident, timorous gentleman 
is afraid to offer a fyilable in defence of this violent meafure 
of Philip I[I.—It is very probable, that the Moors hated the 
Spanifh government ; but it is likewife very probable, that 
this hatred proceeded from the bigotted tyranny of their mai- 
ters to ‘people ofa different nation, and a different religion. 
Had the Moors béen treated by the Spaniards as men, their 
Equals, ought to have becn treated, we may almoft infallibly 
pronounce that they- would have proved good fubjefs of the: 
Spanifh monarchy: “Human nature is not fo bad as Mr. Ba-: 


retti feems to think-it; though inconfiftently with that opi-. 


nici, he declares himfelf to be no-morofe philofopher. Ufe 
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an individual well, and you generally win his love ; ufe a-coly 
letive body well, and you are fure to gain their affection, 
Mr. Baretti, indeed, who feems to take a particular pleafure 
in overthrowing opinions authenticated by the voice of the 
world, and the fuffrages of the greate(t men, may reply, that 
it is abfurd to fuppofe the Spaniards would tyrannize over the 
Morifcos ; and that the Spaniards are a mild, benevolent people ; 
though their whole hiftory, and moral neceffity, proves them 
to be the reverfe. He will hardly deny that they are bigots ; 
and a thorough bigotry to any religion, but efpecially to po- 
pery, is produtive of injuftice and violence. 

Suppofing, however, that the Moors were an untra¢table peo- 
ple, not to be gained by lenity and benignity; was not their 
contumacy fufficiently punifhed by the expelling them from 
‘Spain? Mr. Baretti fays, they were only driven to their original 
country. The original country was nothing to the Moors born 
in Spain: Spain was s/eir native country; and we cannot be 
driven from our country and its connections without the fevereft 
pangs.—But we are to praife the Spaniards for their great mo- 
deration in only banifhing the Morifcos. Thefe bold and 
unguarded expreflions (to give them gentler epithets than they 
deferve} imply that it would have been juftifiable in the Spani- 
ards to have cut the throats of all the Moors throughout Spain. 
For when a general is praifed for fhowing great moderation to 
an enemy, he would not have been branded wiih inhumanity, 
if he had treated them more roughly. Mr. Baretti’s ideas as a 
ftatefnan are but too confpicuous. And if he thinks that 
infamous tyrant, Philip HI, and his gloomy council were 
extremely merciful in only banifhing the Morifcos, the.aflaf 
fination of the Huguenots on the feaft of St. Bartholomew 
muft have been, in his opinion, by a neceflary confequence, 
rather juftice than cruelty. 

The illuftration of his argument is as weak as his argument 
itfeif. If a governor fhould put a few traitors to death ina 
befieged fortrefs ; and if a king fhould order’a million of his 
fubjeéts to be murdered, without any diftinétion betwixt the in- 
nocent and the guilty ; "where would be the fimilarity’ of the 
two cafes? 

Mr. Baretti entertains fome fufpicion, that the parade of 
humanity made by our modifh wits has fome tendency to- 
wards forwarding irreligion,. and countenancing rebellion.—To 
this we fhall content ourfelves with anfwering, that we cannot 
ferve God more acceptably than by detefting, and endeavour- 
ing to extirpate that religion which hath fo, often broken the - 
natural and facred ties of humanity in the moft flagrant in- 
{tances ; and that rebellion againtt tyrants.is loyalty. to mankind. 


We are well aflured, that no Englith reader will be difpleafed 
with 
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with the particular notice which we have taken of this part of 
Mr. Barctti’s book. It is prefumption to defend, however in- 
direéily, upon Britifh ground, in the land of liberty, and ge- 
nerofity, fuch counfels as have been agitated in the cabinet of 
pope Alexander VI. or king Philip ITI. 

Thefe ftri€tures are not the refult of a defire to reprehend, 
bet of our love of truth, and the indefeafible privileges of 
man. A great part of this fecond volume deferves the atten- 
tion of the reader. His account of cardinal Acciaioli; his 
anecdotes of figniora Mérofio ; and his defcription of Toledo, 
Aranjuez, and Madrid, are fenfible and entertaining.’ His 
hints to thofe who may travel from Lifbon to Madrid, are ju- 
dicous and ufeful. 

We fhall difmifs this fecond volume with a cnrious extra& 
from his XLIXth Letter on the Spanith Improvvifatori, or ex- 
tempore poets. . 

‘. Defiring to reach Toledo betimes, I rofe long before the 
fun: but as my people were not ready, I went part of the 
way a-foot, taking a lad of the pofada to fhow -it me. 

‘ The weather was delightfully calm and cool, and the 
moon could not be brighter. The lad had taken his guitar 
‘with him, and played as we went on. Having liftened a while 
to his playing, I afked if he could fing; but inftead of an 
anfwer he gave me.a long ftring of Seguedillas or Coplas. The 
Grit I took immediately down, and it was thus: _ 

* La Luna fta dorada, , 
¥ las eftrellas 
Haziendonos favores, 

Allumbran bellas.’ 


¢ A thought fo happily and fo delicately expreffed, made 
me judge it to be the beginning of fome compolition univer- 
fally known ; and I was juft going to admire his ingenuity in 
applying it fo quickly to the prefent circumftance, when he 
went on without hefitating the tenth part of a minute, 

* Un rato de pafico 
Bien de manana 
Si la gente no miente 
Es cofa fana.’ 

* This was ealily expreffed likewife, though not fo elegantly 
as the firft; yet it began to ftartle me more than that. . He 
went on too faft for my pencil to follow ;.and of the many , 
fianzas that fucceeded, I could only catch this, which was the 
Jaft of a confiderable number. 

‘ La Virgen del Rofario 
Mi Cavallero 
Accompane de paffo 
Hafta Toledo. 
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‘ My fpirits were thrown into a fort of a hurry the moment 
J found out that the fellow was making his Seguedillas extem- 
pore, and perceived him to go on with fuch a rapidity, as if 
he had been opprefled by the keeping of them in his mind, 
and had wanted to relieve himfelf trom.a burthen by difcharg- 
ing them. 

‘ Here I muft tell you, that for feveral days onl I had en- 
tertained a ftrong fufpicion, that this country fwarmed with 
extempore fingers or poets, call them as you pleafe. Yet that 
fufpicion I fcarcely dared to own to’myfelf, for fear of ap- 
pearing ridiculous in my own eyes, ftijl calling to mind, that, 
of the many who have given us accounts of Spain, none ever 
dropped the leaft hint about it, and that there is ‘no Spanifh 
writer. who ever let foreigners into this extraordinary charac- 
teriflick of his nation. 

‘ It was in the town of Elvas that fuch a fufpicion firk fole 
into my mind: and I well remember, that, when the brownith 
Terefuela fung, I thought it very firange fhe fhould touch up- 
on fome aéiual particularities, and, amongft other things, 
bring the names of Catalina and Paolita into one flanza, with 
a word of affectionate praile to each of them. 

‘ This fufpicion became ftronger and ftronger almoft every 
time I heard people fing, which was generally twice a day. 
One of the foldiers the day before yefterday was very near patting 
an end to my doubts, but that I could not bear the obfcenity 
of his Seguedillas, and bid him to forbear, which he did in- 
ftantly. My young ruftick has at laft happily changed my 
doubts at once into the moft abfolute certainty. 

‘ The pleafing fellow went on, faying (always to the guit- 
tar) that J was cui/e for avalkiug while it. was cool, and riding 
avbin it grew bot, Ue mentioned feveral dirds that welcome the 
morn witb their chirping, and {poke of the JSowler who gets up ber 
times to go and fhoot partridges. By degrees he came to fpeak of 
‘me, and affured me that be valued much the honour of fbowing me 

part of the way. He took notice of my hderality to an old beg- 
gar at the Pofada, to whom I fuppofe I gave an ochavo or two; 
and, by way of an hint, brought in his own mother, who is 

old and poor, What fignifies enumerating his fimple thoughts ? 
He concluded his compofition with the above prayer in my fa- 
your to his Vergen del Rofario. 

‘ His thoughts to be fure were fimple, and the greateft 
part of them cloathed with uncouth words, The firft and 
third lines of every quatrain never fitymed together. In the 
fecond and fourth fometimes the rhime came in exaé, as in | 
gfrellas and bellas; fometimes there was only a fimilarity of 
found, as in Cawallero and Toledo. ‘That fimilarity of found 
was {till more imperfect in fome of bis Afonancias, (as the Spa- 
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niards term them) one of which was diebo and fines, and ano- 
ther préndas and jena. Yet he broke out mow and then into 
fuch prettinefies, and even elegancies, as would have done 
honour to fome of our Roman Afcadians. For my part, I 
did net much mind the. propriety or impropriety of his ex= 
preflions, and the accuracy or inaccuracy of hisirhimes.. It 
was the fudden difcovery of extempore poctry in Spain, that 
{wallowed all my attention; and had his -performance been 
ten times better or ten times worfe than it was, ftill I could 
only confider it on this account. This was to me of great im- 
portance, as national peculiarities are the game which a tra- 
veller ought chiefly to purfue. 

‘ I afked him whether he could fing any of thofe romances 
that are in books. By a» romance the Spaniards commonly 
mean a compofition made up of fuch ftanzas as thofe that are 
termed Coplas.or Seguedillas, which they often fing, or of fhort 
unrhymed verfes, which they only recite in a:particular chaunt- 
ing tone. Such romances generally relate fome miracle, fome 
devout ftory, or fome adventure of love and war. The num- 
ber of thefe compofitions is inconceivable in this country. 

* I. know romances enough, faid the lad: but ma de libros, gua 
jo mo fé ler. ** None of thofe contained in books, becaufe I 
cannot read.” 

‘ His reafon for his ignorance was fatisfatory: but I want- 
ed to know whether every body in his village could fing ex- 
tempore like him, and never could make him underftand my 
meaning, as I knew of no word in his language equivalent to 
our verb improvvifare, ‘‘ to fing extempofe,” or to our noun 
improvvifatere, ‘* an extempore finger.” | 

© Cantan tus paifanos y tus amigos de repente y fin libro como tu? 
*¢ Do your townfmen and friends fing without premeditation 
and without the affiftance of books as you do?” 

Yo no fe cantar de repente, faid he: Quees repente? Yo no fé 
Jo quees. Ufté perdone, yo no entiendo la habla de fu merced. He 
did not know the meaning of the word repente, and begged 
my pardon for not knowing my worfhip’s language. 

‘ In mi aldea, continued he with great fimplicity, pocos libros 
bay. Todos cantan fin libro, Todos cantan y-pocgs len, *“* In my 
village there are but few books, All fing without a book, 
Few can read, but all can fing.”’ And this was all that [ 
could poffibly get out of him for my want of a vulgar equi- 
valent of the word extempore, which I knew not how to tranf 
late, but by the adverb de repente. 

‘ However, from this imperfect information I think myfelf 
intitled to pronounce, that from the torrent Caya to the town 
of Toledo, many people can fing extempore, fome better, 
fome worfe than my informer, each according to his propor- 
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tion of parts and abilities. It is probable at leaft, that all at- 
tempt to do it; and, if fo, that many fucceed in this kind of 
exercife of the imagination. That it is very common in the 
yillage of Zevolla, and that the greateft part of its inhabi- 
tants can fing extempore as well as this lad, I do not doubt: 
It is yery plain that, if he was any way fingular, and did 
what his townfmen could not do, they would have made him 
aware of it by their admiration, and given him by degrees a 
better opinion of his abilities than he feems to have. But he 
is by them confidered in proportion to his rank in life; that 
is, he is not confidered at all: and this to me is a conclufive 
proof, that with regard to them he does nothing extraordinary 
when he throws his thoughts fuch as they are, extemporarily 
into metre, or, to fpeak more exactly, he does cnly that, 
which every body elfe can do with as much facility as himfelfi 
However, I fhall foon be in Madrid, where I hope to do more 
than argue. Bear with the eagernefs of my temper. I fear I 
fhall fcarcely fleep until I have cleared up this matter to my 
full fatisfafion.’ 

We fhall enter upon the third volume by quoting the re- 
markable beginning of his firft letter; this beginning he calls 
@ grave and prolix proem. Its gravity and prolixity, are cer- 
tainly its leaft exceptionable properties. 

* The fafhionable characterifers of modern nations, a breed 
that in this century has prodigioufly multiplied all over Europe; 
are unanimoufly agreed, that there is a very great differencé 
between the natural inclinations of this and that people, and 
that (for inftance) idlenefs is as much inherent in the Spaniard 
and the Italian, as the oppofite quality in the Englifhman or 
the Dutchman. But a great fhare of fagacity would not be 
neceflary to difcover the falfity of this affertion, and indeed of 
all aflertions of this kind, were we but willing to fhake off our 
mental idlenefs, lay afide our national prejudices, and exert 
our faculties in the eafy difcovery of our own perceptions. 

* Men have no inherent qualities but what are common to 
the whole fpecies; and fhoald we grant that thofe charac. 
terifers are right in their affertions, we could not avoid adopt- 
ing the abfurd opinion, that Providence has been fo partial, as 
to impart to one generation (for inftance) an innate love of 
Jabour, and to another an invincible averfion to it. 

* That this is not the cafe, fober reafon would tell us, if we 
would but liften, Saber reafon would make us eafily compre- 
hend, that human nature has always been the fame throughout 
the world, ‘though the nations into which the world is divided, 
may temporarily vary from each other in feveral refpets, and 
be alternately aétive or inactive, brave or cowardly, learned or 
ignorant, honeft or difhoneft. Sober reafon would in‘orm us, 
| ' that 
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that particular virtues and particular vices will at times take 
poffeffion of this or that tra@ of land, fway its inhabitants for 
a while in fuch a manrer as to appear itrefiftible; then lofe 
their power by degrees, fhift away imperceptibly, and make 
room for other virtues and other vices, which will raife or fink 
the people according to the nature of their tendency. 

‘ 'Fhis rotation is inceffant, though fometimes quicker and 
fometimes flower; but men continue ftill to be effentially the 
fame, ftill endowed with the fame fufcepribility of good and 
bad qualities, ftill with the fame inclinations, ftill with the 
fame general nature. Does activity prevail in one nation? 
The virtues which are the infeparable concomitants of adtivity, 
will give fuperiority to that nation over others. Does inac- 
tivity prevail ? Inferiority will be the confequence. Thefe were 
the caufes that made this and that nation alternately great or 
little, glorious or inglorious alternately. Medes, Affyrians, 
Perfians, Macedonians, Greeks, Romans, Goths, Turks, and 
fo forth, were by turns the greateft and the loweft people in 
the world. Each had a period, during which they were in a 
manner entitled to reproach this and that nation with idle~ 
nefs. 

‘ The Englifh, who are at prefent the moft a&ive people 
that exifts, ftand of courfe quite at the head of mankind, 
How long they will enjoy the poft of honour, no body can 
poffibly tell. But every body can tell, that they muft.conti- 
nue to exert themfelves with unremitted vigour if they will 
avoid retrogradation, as .was the cafe with the French and 
Spaniards; who have in their turn been very active, not many 
centuries ago, and loft the privilege of preheminence bya re- 
laxation of that activity which animated them during a certain 
period. Let the Englifh remit of their prefent vigour, and 
they will -infallibly be lowered with a rapidity equal to that by 
which they have been raifed. They will infallibly fee fome 
rival nation lifted up to their prejudice, and entitle the fathi- 
onable charaéterifers of the next generations to brand their 
unborn progeny with that fame note of idlenefs, which they 
have at prefent fome right to beftow upop other nations, the 
Spanifh in particular, 

‘ But let us fuppofe, for argument’s fake, the Englith 
ftripped of their prefent fuperiority over all the prefent na- 
tions, which they have undoubtedly obtained by dint of fape- 
rior activity: let us fuppofe their influence not extending much 
beyond their native land, as it is in a great meafure the cafe 
with the Spaniards : Can any body be ferioufly of opinion that 
the nature of the Englifh would alter in fuch a cafe, and their 
prefent charaGeriftics undergo any real change? That they 
would intrinfically be lefs courageous than they are at prefent ? 
, | Leis 
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Lefs liberal? Lefs apt to cultivate all fciences? Lefs..apt to 
perfec all arts ? 

* Surely no fuch revolution would happen in their nature, 
They would virtually be juft as they actually are, though thofe 
qualities in them might have fewer fubjects: to act upon than 
they have at prefent. The Englith would in fuch a: cafe na- 
vigate Jefs, fight lefs, give lefs, ftudy lefs, work lefS: but this 
is ‘all we can reafonably think would be the cafe in fuch a cafe. 

* Thefe confiderations often put me out of humour with 
thofe puny philofophers, who are perpetually singing in our 
ears, that the Italians are naturally jealous, the French natu- 
rally volatile, the Germans naturally heavy. How can a man 
forbear to grow wafpifh when a conccited fellow fteps forth, 
and reprefents human nature in thefe falfe colours? Affertions 
of this fort ought perpetually to be combated, and every oppor- 
tunity feized to expofe them as partial, as ridiculous, as abfurd, 
and as generally tending to raife the contempt and antipathy 
of one part 6f mankind againft the other, which ought,.to be 
no body’s bufinefS but the “devil’s. It is the devil’s bufinefs to 
fpread ‘fuch erroneous notions, that men may not confider 
themfelves as brothers, but contemn and hate each other. 
Men not influenced by the fuggeftions of the devil, have long 
told us, that mankind are nothing elfe but a great family; 
and he is no great friend to that family who contributes his 
mite towards keeping it in difcord and in enmity with partial 
and falfe reprefentations. 

« By this great and prolix proem you will fee at once, that 
I am far from having adopted the far-{pread notion, that the 
Spaniards are naturally idle. If they do lefs than the Englifh, 
the Dutch, or any other prefent nation; it is for no other 
reafon than that they have lefs to do. Put them in a condi- 
tion to be more ative, ‘and more a&ive they will be. I judge 
of this by what paffes a&tually under my eyes. 1 go to fee 
them in their fhops and other places where any work is going 
on, and I find that they do what they have to do with be- 
coming cheafulnefs and fpeed. 

‘ I vifited this morning a large printing-office in the Calle 
de las Carretas; a ftreet fo called, and chiefly inhabited by 
Printers and Bookéellers. ‘The br ifknefs of above. fifty work- 
men employed in that printing-office, was a plain proof to me, 
that when tbe Spaniards are put to if,. they can be as aétive as 
other people. I afked two fellows at one. prefs, how many 
fheets they could work off in a day, and was anfwered five and 
twenty hundred, which [ thought a pretty good number, ef- 
pecially as they were none of the moft muicular men. Were 
readers fo numerous throughour this country as they are in 
England and France, the Spanith printers would work as much 
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as thofe of France and England; and by a -parity of, reafon, 
the Spanifh workmen in all other branches of manufa@ure 
would do as their manufacturers of books. What comes then 
of the affertions in disfavour-of this nation, fo much infifted 
on by fhallow and malignant charaGerifers, who are perpetu- 
ally miftaking effeAs for caufes, and painting one part of man- 
kind as intrinfically different from the other ?” 

Mr. Baretti is here fo violently hurried. on by peevifhnefs and 
confidence, that he beftows very little precifion of thought and 
expreffion on fubjects extremely delicate and controvertible in 
their nature. His meaning, however, feems to be, that cli- 
mate, and the political conftitution of a cotntry, give no par- 
ticular modification to the human mind. We fhould be Joth 
to tax him with deciding points in a peremptory tone, which 
the greateft men have thought worthy of their calm and ftu- 
dious inveftigation, if that pofitive and difagreeable manner 
did not appear in what he has written. And if we have mif- 
taken his fenfe, let him be candid enough to attribute our mif- 
take to his, own impatient and confufed way of floundering 
through difficulties. 

If wafpifhnefs was not an unmanly temper, to which our 
author plainly fhows himfelf extremely fubje&t, it would really 
make one wafpith to find men of eminent genius implicitly 
ftigmatized with the following opprobrious language.—T¢e fa- 
Pionable charaGerizers of modern nations, a breed that in this cen- 
tury has prodigioufly multiplied all over Europe.—Puny philofophers, 
perpetually ringing in our ears—How can a man forbear to grow 
nwafpife when a comeited fellow fieps forth, Shallow, and 
malignant. charaGerizers, who are perpetually miflaking eft@s for 
“aufes. 

Mr. Baretti; by this flaming ftriure, has attacked, but 
we hope not demolifhed, .a great part of the fyftem of the 
‘illuftrious Montefquieu ; and though that elegant, great, and 
venerable genius, may have attributed too much influence to 
climate and policy,. it furely would. not have been unbecomin 





Mr. Baretti to proceed with modefty and caution where he dif- . 


fered fo widely from dim. . If felf-plenitude has Jef any room 
in Mr. Baretti for the reception of advice—Si modo culture pa- 
tientems commodet aurem.—It would redound greatly to his advan- 
tage as an author, if, before he writes. another book, he would 
fet his mind to mildnefs and true politenefs by a perufal of 
Montefquieu’s Defence of his Spirit of Laws. With what gen- 
tlenefs does he brufh away the infé&ts that had buzzed around 
his immortal work! By this excellent model, Mr. Baretti 
might acquire the candour, however fhort he fhould fall of the 
penetration and genius of that i Parone arte 
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Mr. Baretti brings the devil very ludicroufly into this poli- 
tical differtation, and with as much impropriety as the ele- 
gant Spaniards bring him upon the ftage.. We pretend not to 
determine in what words and aétions the devil interferes; but 
private intolerance and invedtives feem to be as much his pro- 
vince, as a calm political hypothefis, however erroneous. 

We fhall not enter into a minute difcuffion of a curious 
fubjeét, nor attempt to unravel the perplexity of our author ; 
but we fhall here fubjoin a few obfervations, and oppofe the 
crudi‘y of prejudice with the maturity of truth. 

Climate, and government, will, in every country, influence 
the human mind ; but the effects of climates: and government 
may be cou snteradted, 

The Italians may be made as brave and as generous as the 
old Romans, or the modern Britons; but this could only be 
effected by the flow progrefs, and the fevere difcipline which 

ained the Romans the dominion of the world. 

Mr. Baretti talks about the intrinfic nature of man: we 
fhould be glad to know what that intrinfic nature is, exclu- 
five of all external imprefMions ? 

But the writers, whom he contemptuonfly calls puny phi- 
lofophers, have not fo much contemplated the different coun- 
tries of the’ world in their ideal as in their real ftate; have 
not fo much confidered what they might have been, as what 
they are. Education and habit make an individual, or a 
community virtuous, or depraved ; they charaterize the man, 
and the majority of a country; they determine their nature, 
The Turk, in his political charaNer, is a€tuated by fear; the 


Englifhman by freedom ; and each of them, ‘as he is thus i in- 


fluenced, fhow:; the formation of his nature, his intrinfic and 


diftinguifhing chara@er. From Mr. Baretti’s way of reafon- 


ing, we may infer, that continence is as inherent in a woman 
of the town asin a woman of honour. But the two forts of 
women will never be looked upon as people of the fame dif- 
pofition, becaufe it is im the power of every woman. to be 


virtuous. 
uery .—Whether is it more abfurd to affert that the 


French are lively and gay, and the Dutch and Germans phleg- 
matick, and heavy,—or to deny that thefe are true charaéte- 
riftics of thefe nations ? 

‘ Let us fuppofe, fays our author, for arguments fake, the 
Englith ftripped of their prefent fuperiority over all the prefent 
nations, which they have undoubtedly obtained by dint of fu- 
perior aftivity: let us fuppofe their influence not extending 
much beyond their native land, as it is in a great meafure the 
cafe with the Spaniards ; can any body be ferioufly of opinion 


that the nature of the English would alter in fuch a cafe, and 
their 
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their prefent charaéterifticks. undergo any real change; that « 


they would intrinfically be lefs courageous than they are at pres 
fent ; lefs libera], lefs apt to cultivate all fciences ; lefs apt to 
perfe& all arts ??—Moft undoubtedly they would. Mr. Baretti 
might have paid England many compliments, without depart- 
ing from reafon and found argument.’ The inhabitants of our 
ifland are men ; and therefore fubjeét, like thofe of other ftates, 
to a defeétion from private and publick virtue, 

The cafe, which he here fuppofes, could not exift without 
a great alteration in our government; nor, confequently, 
without a great alteration in our difpofitions and manners, 

The errors of. his theory proceed from his mifapprehenfion, 
and confufion of ideas and terms. In his (peculation upon 
man, he diftinguifhes not the phyfical being from the moral 
and political agent: our original frame and capacities are not 
difcriminated in his reafoning from the conftitution into which 
they are moulded by difcipline and habit, which conftitution, 
when once fixed, is as inherent in us, is as much ours, as the 
power of thinking, or the circulation of. the blood. 

_ The Englifh have not become fuperior to other nations. 
merely by their activity, but likewife by their excellent form 
of government, by their genius and valour. Mr. Baretti talks 
of * cxerting our faculties in the eafy difcovery of our own 
perceptions ;’ he fays, that ‘ men have no inherent qualities 
but what are common to the whole fpecies’—Thefe miftakes 
deferve no confutation ; we fhall impute them to his want of 

a proper knowledge of the Englith language. If Mr. Baretti 
had kept to a fimple account of what he heard, and what he 
faw, he would have done his book more credit than he bas, 
by attempting moral and political difquifitions, 

In a great part of this long letter, we have a minute account 
of the Spanith learning, and the Arabian poetry; which may 
gratify whimfical curio fity, but it contributes very little to im- 

rove the tafte, or to enlarge valuable erudition. 

__ Mr. Baretti continues an entertaining account of Madrid; 
of the manners of its inhabitants; of its new amphitheatre, 
and royal academy. 
_ For the honour of the ladies of Madrid, we thail extrad an 
account which was, given him of their manners by Doha 
Paula, a lady of that metropolis. 

‘ Ihave heard much, faid the, of your Italian Cicifbeo’s, and, 
as far as I can judge, they are the fame thing with what we 
call Cortejos ; that is, gentlemen who attend on ladies with 
fome fort of affiduity. But I muft tell you, that we have 
{o far improved upon your countrymen, as to divide our male 
friends into thre¢ clafles, which we call Ano’s, Eftrecho’s, and 
Santo’s. 
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« ['well remember, faid I, that by thefe words I have fomes 
times been puzzled, efpecially in reading your comedies, en- 
tremefes, and books of wit and humour; but never had an 
opportunity thoroughly to underftand their various meanings. 

‘ Know then, interrupted fhe, that on the laft day of the 
year it is the general cuftom here for many friends to meet in 
the evening to draw the Afio’s. All the names of the gentle- 
men and ladies prefent, no matter whether married or unmar- 
ried, are-written upon bits of paper, and feparately thrown, 
the gentlemen’s in one hat, the ladies in another. Then the 
yourtgeft perfon in company draws a gentleman’s riame with 
one hand and a lady’s with the other. The two perfons thus 
drawn are to be Afio’s (that is, years) daring the next twelves 
month. Thus a lady’s Ano acquires a kind of right to be of- 
tener in her company than he would otherwife have been. He 
enters her houfe at any hour; dines with her when he pleafes 
without previous invitation ; pays her a regular courtfhip ; and 
tn fhort becomes in a manner aggregated to her family. 

‘ There is no other difference, continued Dofia Paula, be- 
tween the Afio’s and the Eftrecho’s, but that the Afio’s are . 
chofen on the laft day of the year, and the Eftrecho’s on the 
twelfth night. Each Eftrecho’s name is alfo drawn together 
with a Copla or Seguedilla, of which there are innumerable 
compofed by our wits for this purpofe and bought ready printed, 
Thefe kinds of epigrams, commonly fatyrical, excite often 
the mirth of the company, efpecially when they chance to 
fquare with the perfonal charaéter of him or her, whofe name 
comes out with the Copla. Eftrecho, means a clofe friend. 
As to the Sanro’s, they are likewife the fame thing with the 
Ano’s and Eftrecho’s. They are drawn on Chriftmas-eve, 
but, inflead of Coplas and Seguedillas, we draw them with 
the names of faints, from which circumftance they have their 
name; to the faint that comes out with the lady’s name, the 
gentleman drawn with her is to pay particular devotion during 
that year, and fo the lady to that which is drawn with the gen- 
tleman’s name. : 

* By thefe means, continued Dona Paula, the ladies make 
fare of conftant vifiters, when they ftay at home, and atten- 
dants when they go out; and as thefe drawings of names ge- 
nerally precede a fupper, they always prove very chearfut, 
efpecially when it happens, as was my own cafe this year, 
that the hufband and wife are drawn together. -I am adtually 
my hufband’s Eftrecha, and of courfe have a right’ to command 
his attendance upon me till next Epiphany day. 

¢ I fhould not diflike thefe fafhions, faid I, was I to ftay 
for years in this town, and the foreigners who refide amongft 


you, muft certainly find it very convenient, to become thus at 
once 
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once the domeftick friends of, three ladies at-leaft, But deo, 
ever your hufbands and fathers take the alarm at their. wives, 
and daughters having fo many familiar friends? And are your 
Cortejo’s generally as harmlef$ as our Cicifbeo’s pretend to be. 2. 

‘ To anfwer you in. your own language, faid Dona Paula, 

I muft:put you in mind of your proverb, that Zutzo il mogde 2, 
pacfe, ** all countries are alike.” We have ladies here, who, 
might live better than they do. But this, I fuppofe, is not, 
quite peculiar to us, and the dominion of vice probably ex-, 
tends much further than the Manzanares. The, mifcondu&, 
however, of wicked women, is. not to be attributed to the 
cuftom of having Ano’s: and. Eitrecho’s, She that is loft ta. 
honour, would find means of fatisfying her lawlefs paflions, 
any where. But this I will have the confidence to fay of my: 
townfwomen of the better fort, that the greateft part live. as, 
they ought, whatfoever notions foreigners may form of our, 
Cortejo’s, and whatever liberty. they may take with us when 
they expatiate on the freedom of our manners. We are lively, 
we love to be gallanted, we could fing and dance for ever, but 
the point of honour and the influence of religion are not yet 
loft in. Madrid. I have read my fhare of French books, and 
am informed of the opinions that are fpread abroad on our 
account : yet let me affure you,: that I know the ways of my. 
own fex, and that the ladies of Madrid prove in general very. 
good wives, mothers, and daughters; nor is there any place 
in Europe where hufbands are more gallant, fathers. more af- 
feétionate, and friends more: refpe&tul, 1 might make you 
ofien an eye-witnefs of what I.advance, would you but. ftay a 
few months with us. You would fee and, hear men and wo- 
men behave and talk to each other very lovingly; but fcarce 
ever find a gentleman téte a téte with any of us, This is no 
cuftom of ours. Confider-our method of living, .. Not only 
our gates, but every door in our apartments is open from 
morning to night. All our friends and acquaintance come in 
and go out without.afking leave, and our. manyrfervants are 
allowed to enter onr rooms as freely as, ourfelves; You may 
already have obferved that this is the general fyftem, in Madrid ; 
fo that, thofe amongi{t our ladies who intend to carry on: an 
intrigue, are put to the hardeft fhifts, and muft. partly alter 
the ulual: forms of Spanifh living, which cannot eafily. be done 
without incurring cenfure, and without making themfelves the 
talk of the whole town, You will fee to-day at, dinner, one of 
my moft intimate friends; Doha Bibiana de ——,+who hag 
been during thefe many years moft regularly vifited and, at- 
tended upon by one of our moft accomplifhed cavaliers ; yet 
fhe is one of our mof refpeed.women,, and, not r foul in all 
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256 Baretti’s Fourney from London to Genoa. 
Madrid would dare to entertain the leaft thought to her difads 
vantage. 

© and are your fingle ladies, faid I, vifited with the fame 
familiarity by their Ano’s, Eftrecho’s, and Santo’s ? 

* Not quite fo, anfwered the lady. But they are not kept 
under that great reftraint you may have read of in books, In 
general they pafs the morning in their apartments, to which 
few men are admitted befides their mafters of writing, mu- 
fick, and dancing. But they always dine at their parents ta- 
ble, and converfe of courfe with our daily guefts with as much 
freedem as with their brothers ; and at night we take them to 
all Vifitas and Tertullias without any fcruple, and let them 
dance and fing their fill at home as well as at our friends. 
houfes during the longeft evenings ; nor are we afraid to fee 
them talk to any gentleman, fully perfuaded that no man 
would dare to addrefs them but in terms of the higheft refpeé. 

‘ I hope now, continued Dona Paula, that you will difmifs 
your paft notions of us, and believe that our hufbands and 
fathers are far from being fuch jealous and tyrannical brutes, 
as they are painted in French romances ; but as I fee that you 
want to take the minuteft notice of our manners and cuftoms, 
I will take you to Fuencarral fome day next week, that you 
may fee more and more of us; how fieely we live with our: 
friends, and happily with our hufbands, 

‘ And pray, madam, what is it that you call Fuencarral ? 

¢ lt is a village, the replied, about two leagues from town, 
where gentlemen and ladies refort in parties on fine afternoons, 
under the pretence of Merendar, that is, of eating a fallad, 
and tafting a mufcadel-wine, for which the territory of that 
village is much renowned. We often go there, attended by 
our Santo’s, Ano’s, Eftrecho’s, or any other friend. 

¢ But, madam, your hufbands— 

« Our hufbands chufe fometimes to be of the party, fome- 
times not. When they come, fo much the better. However, 
1 moft add, that ladies never go there but feveral together, 
not fo much for the fake of decency, as becaufe the more the 
ladies, the chearfuller the parry. There while the Merenda is 
making ready, or after it, we commonly dance or fing, or 
walk about with the greateft hilarity.’ 

The reft of this volume contains many amufing obfervations 
and occurrences in his way to Sarragofla the capital of Arra< 
gon; through Alcala de Henares, Torrixa, Daroca, &c.—In 
this journey too, he takes care to remind his readers how fu- 
perior he is in fenfe and penetration to all preceding travellers, 


[ To be concluded in cur next Review. } 
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have already delivered an. account.of the. fink pate 
MD). ahis vdhime,' where amidft'a largecollection;. Hp | 
of suidling siatiiqocadequeiminhqnticlaniiahion warn fomei which 
merited a greater degree of attention. We now proceéd) to 
-the-fecond part, at the beginning of which we are \prefented 
with eight fucceflive numbers, on: the teahfitoof. Venus ; that 
‘rare phéaomenon which has fo much engaged. the obfervation 
of; the curious, and from»whence, /it js to be hoped,. fome: life 
Suk difcayeties may. accrue:to philofophy.. qk see 

iAtticle: XduV He otreats. of sthe différent® quantities: of wrist, 
sehich! appear to. fall, at different magnets over the | ‘fame pet 
of ground, by Dr. Heberden. ed, ged tus 

_* Accomparifon haviog been made (ays i) diewean she quait- 
‘tity. of rain, which fell in two places in Loadon, about amile dif- 
ttantw from:one another; jt was found; that the tain in one of 
themoconftantly exceeded that in the other, not only! every 
month, but almoft-every time that it rained,-The apparatus»ufed 
in eaeh, of; them: was very exact, -both being anade by the fame - 
artift;.and-upon examining every probable caufe, this anéx- 
peated variation didi not appear to be owing to any: miftake, 
bat tothe conftant: effedt.of fome-circumftdace, which nbdt be- 
ing fappotedto: be of. any moment, had’ never: been: attended 
to.:| Bherain-gage:in one of thefe-plaves was ‘fixed. fo" high, 
as to vifeabove all tlie. neighbouring chimnies; the other was 
- confiderably: betow them); and. there appeared. reafointo be- 
dieve, thatithé difference. of. the quantity of rain in. thefe-two 
-placey was.owing, to this difference in the; placing of the-veffel 
an whichiit wascreceived.\ iA_funnel was. therefore placett Above 
the higheft chimniés, and another upon the groutd of thé gar- 
den belonging tocthe fame houfe, and there was. fonnadi the 
fame difference ‘between. thefe two, though placed. feiiiear 
One atiothér, which. there had been between them, when placed 
atdiawlar heightscincdifferent parts af the.town.:  Adtei’ this 
fa&.was/ fufficiently afcertained; it was thought ‘propeirto try, 
‘whether thes difference would> be -greatercat .a muchogtéater 
theights..dnd ia rain -yager wat theretore placed upom thiendquaine 
part of> the root: ofioW eftminfter- Abbey; ‘being: at fuch dasdif- 
tance from ‘the weltern towers, as: probably to: be very littlef- 
Aefied by theth, and being much higher than any pthearnggh. 
-bouring buildings.onHere the quantityxofetaim was obferved 
fora: tiwelwemonith ,. the rain being meatured at the end dfievery 
biwVou. XXX, Odiober, 1770. ) monthy~ 
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month, and care being taken that none fhould evaporate, by 
pafling a very long tube of: the funnel intd'g bottle through’ a 
cork, ‘to’ which it. was exaaily fitted. ‘The ‘tube went down 
very near to the bottom-of the bottle; and’ therefore the rain, 
which fell into it, Wotild foon fife above thé ‘end of ‘thé tibe, 


‘fo that the water was nowhere open ‘to the air except forthe 


fmall fpace of the area of the tube : and by trial it-was found, 


‘that there was no" fenfible wrap cenaen arorgh the: tube thos 
fitted up.’ 


‘A table then cry Chewing. the refult of thefe. besa 
tions, after which the doétor thus proceeds ; 

* By this table it appears, that there fell below. the: top of 
a houfe. above a fifth part. more rain, than what fell «in the 
fame {pace above the. top of the fame. houfe, and that there 
fel upor Weftminfter-Abbey not much above one half of what 
was found to fall in the fame fpace below the tops:of the houfes, 
This experiment has been repeated:in other places with the 
fame event. What may be the caufe of this extraordinary 
difference has not yet been difcovered ; but it may be ufeful 
to give notice of it, in order to prevent that error, which 
would frequently be committed in comparing the rainof two 
places without attending to this circumftance. 

‘ It is probable, that fome hitherto unknown property of 


-ele&tricity is concerned in this phenomenon. This power:has 


undoubtedly a great fhare in the defcent of rain, which hardly 
-ever happens, if the air and electrical apparatus be fufficiently 
dry, without’ manifeft figns of eleGricity in the air. Hence 
it is, that in\Lima, where there is no rain, they never have 
any lightning or thunder ; and that, as M. Tournefort was af 
fared, it never rains in the Levant but in winter, and that 
this is the only feafon in which any thunder. is heard. : If this 
‘appearance therefore could be accounted: for, it would proba- 
bly help us to fome more fatisfactory.caufes of the arenes 
of the clouds, and of the defcent of :rain.’ 

Number XLVIIL. gives. an account of an obfervation of an 
eclipfe of the moon; the next, an account-of two Aurore Bo- 
weales; the fubfequent article Obfervations of the late Tranfit 
of Venus, and the Eclipfe of the Sun the following day; and 
.the article immediately fucceeding, of the Tranfit of Venus. ° 
_. Number LII. contains ‘an account of an oil extra&ed from 
the pods of a plant, called by botanical writers Arachis, or 
_Arachidna, much cultivated in the northern colonies of Ame-~- 
rica, and the Sugar: Iflands, where they are called ground-nuts, 
or ground peafe. One of the advantages of this oil is, that 
‘it is mot apt to become rancid by keeping. It may be ufed 
for: all the fame purpofes with the oil of olives or almonds, 
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and yet. the. price.of it -will mot amount to. a’ fourth part of, 
what the be belt Fl oil, of olives cofts in England, ‘aye 

The next me prefents us. with a catalogue of the fifty: 
plants from Chelfea-garden, prefented to the. oyal Society by 
the co y. of Apothecaries, for the year 1768, ; 

‘The pene eeding number exhibits a deftription of the lym 
phatics of the urethra and neck of the bladder. | 

The fix following articles contain aftronomical obfervations, 
moftly on the Tranfit of Venus. 

Number LXI. is an attempt.to elucidate two Samnite coins 
by the rev. Mr. Swinton. 

The fucceeding, number contains experiments to prove, that 
the luminoufnefs of the fea, arifes from the putrefaction of its’ 
animal fubftances. By John Canton, M. A. and F.R.S. As 
thefe experiments are ingenious, and tend to elucidate that 
phenomenon, we fhall here give them a place. 

RB XPERIM EN T.-T, 


_ © Into a_galion of fea-water, in a pan about fourteen incheg 


in diameter, I put a fmall freth whiting, Jane 14, 1768; in 
the evening ; and took notice that neither the whiting, nor the 
water when agitated, gave any light. A Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer in the cellar, where the pan was placed, ftood at $4 
fegrees. The isth, at night, that part of the fifth which was 
even with the furface of the water was.luminous, but. the 
water itfelf was dark. I drew the end of a flick through the 
water, from one fide of the pan to the other, and the water 
appearéd fuminous behind the ftick all the way, but gave light 
only where it was difturbed. When all the water was ftirred, 
td whole became luminous, and appeared like milk; giv. 
ing a confiderable degree of light to the fides of the pan 
that contained it; and continued to do for fome time after ft 
was at reft. The water was moft luminous when the fifth had 
been in it about twenty- eight hours, but would not give any 
light by being ftirred, after it had beet: 3 init three days. 

* Il, I put a gallon of freth water into one pan, and a gals 
lon of fea water into another, and alfo into each pan @ frefh 
herring of about three ounces, The next night the whole 
furface of the fea-water was luminous without being ftirred, but 
much more fo when put in motion ; and the upper part of the 
herring, which lay confiderably below the furface of the wate 


was very bright. The’ frefh water was quite dark, as was. 


alfo the. fifh that was in it: “There were feveral very bright 
luminous fpots on different parts of the furface of the fea’wa 
ter; and the whole, when viewed. by the’ light: of-a candle, 
feemed covered with a greafy fcum.. The third night, ‘the 
light of the feaswater while at reft was very Tivele; if at all, 
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lefS than before ; and when ftirred, its. light was fo great, as 
to difcover the time by a watch ; and the fith in it appeared ‘as 
as a dark fubftance. “After this, its 4i ight was evidently de- 
cteafing, but was not quite gone ‘before the feventh night, 
The freth water, and fith in it, were ‘perfectly dark during the 
whole time. ‘The thermometer was getieral] above 6o. 

‘ Ul Into.a gallon of freth water I ms commot’ or al 
falt, till I found by an hydrometer it was ‘of the famé® 
cific gravity with the fea-water. In another gallon’ of" 
water I diffolved two pounds of falt: and into each of" thefe 
waters J put a fimall frefh herring. ‘The next evening | t 
whole furface of the artificial fea water was luminous ‘without 
being ftirred, but gave much more light when it was “difturbed. 
It appeared exaétly like the real’ fea water in the preceding 
experiment, and its light laited about the fame time, and went 
off in the fame.manner, The other water, which was'almoft 
as falt as it could be made, never gave any light. The her- 
ring, which was taken out of it the feventh night, and wafhed 
from its falt, was found firm. and fweet.; but the other her- 
Ting was very foft and putrid ; much more fo than that which 
had been kept as long in the freth water of the laft experi- 
ment. . If a herring, in warm weather, be put into ten gallons 
of artificial fea- water inftead of one, the water will fill become 
luminous, but its light will not be fo’ ftrong. 
~ *N.B, The artificial fea-water may be made without thé 
ule of an hydrometer, by the proportion of four ounces avoir- 
dupois, of falt ro feven pints of water, ‘wine meafure. 
“’* From the fecond and third experiments it is evident, that 
the. quantity of fale contained in fea-water, haftens putrefac- 
tion ; as the fifh.that had been Kept in water of that degree 
of falinefs. was found to be much more putrid than that which 
had been kept the fame time in frefh water. This, unexpected 
property of fea-falt was difcovered by Sis John Prin e, in the 
year 1750, and publifhed in the XLVIth volume of the Phi- 
lofophical TranfaQions, with many curious and ufeful experi- 
paents on fubftances refifting putrefadion ; ; but the _gteateft 
quantity of falt there mentioned, is lefs than what is found 
im fea-water: it is probable, AS eal that if the fea were 
lefS falt, it would be more. luminous. And here it may be 
worth remarking, that, though the greateft ‘fummer heat is 
well known to promote putrefadtion, yet twenty degrees mote 
than that.of the human blood feem to hinder it; ‘for, put- 
ting a very fmall piece of a mbit fifth into a thin glafs 
ball, I found that. water of the heat of 118 degrees wonld de- 


itroy its luminoufnels i in lefs than. half a minute ; which, on 
taking 
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$F. ee Written in..con fequence of ai ne (ae -fro:n, the 
Royal Society to the Jefuits in China, to. ne the literati 0 of 
that country, in regard to fome eilan ings of Mr. ‘Furber- 
-ville Needham, F. R.S. SeRS HE a fuppok pofed connegtion.bé- 
tween the bieroglyphical, writing o the ancient Egyptians, and 
the charaGeriftic writing’ which is in ufe at. this, day amonglt 
‘the. Chinefe. . What had fuggefted. to Mr. Needham this afi 
‘nity, was the infcription on the buft of Turin, of which a. caft 
has been fince fent into England by Mr. Montague, and pre- 
fented: by his majefty to the Britifh Mufeum:~ —- 

The opinion of the miffionary was, ‘ that the charaers of 
‘the batt of inate (though four or five of them, viz. N° 4, 
3, 8; 9, 31, havea fen fible yefemblance to the ike number 
of charaéters ia the Chitiefe: aictio ary), ‘ate’ not genuine hi- 
nee tharatters ; Having no Animated feni, nor 2 proper re- 
fembiancé to aut of the diferent forths o writing 3 indeed 
we whole. infcription bas nothing of Shiels in the face. of ¥- 

f 
a Chiaefe literati, whofe province itris:to, ftudy, the antient 
writings; who all declared the faine, thing; and that, they did 
not underftand ghem, nor had ever feen the like of them.’ 

To. enable the .{dciety, ‘however, to. judge: for theméelyes, 
their learned correfpondent has fent them, a colle@tion of, aboxe 
an hundred ancient infcriptions, to be,compated with thoie, of 
Turin, and which are here exhibited, in feveral plates...) 1 

of Dhe particular matter of enquiry, viz. the chara@ers. of 
the buft.of Turin being thus .difpofed, of, our anthor, who, js 
againtft renouncing Mr. Needham’s, general conje@ure, withoyt 
farther examination, as .it may norwithitanding condn& to 
many: difcoveries, applies, himéfelf, - fifthly,,to,,a :farthen, 
more general inveftigation, by an. actual.collation of, 
Egyptian hieroglyhics as dqvnadonbtediy ese le antient sha- 
racters, yet remaining amongit the, Chinefe; .in order to. win 
he has. given us, drawings. of fevepty-three fuch, hietoglyp 
collegted chiefly from Kircher (as, he. had. no-better mat 
and has placed by.them the: correfponding. Chinefe. ee 
both antient and modern,” He is 5 fulliciently diffule, aud curl- 
ous, in two,or three.,examples, to point, out the method and 
mot interefting fudjects of enquiry, vide the leading notians 
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263 Bielfeld’s Elements of Univérfal Erudition: 
Concerning the Deity, and the religion of the primitive ‘times s 
and he alfo defcribes the properties - of the fyrabolical animals, 
which are fuppofed to be fignificant Of the rational and moral 
qualities ; but enters a caution againft thefe, as being, moft 
likely, the invention of later times, ~ He ‘argues ftrenuoufly for 
the carly and uninterrupted Theifm of the Chinefe; and con- 
‘cludes with an apology for the condition of a ‘miffionary, the 
duties of whofe profeffion, and feparation from divers’ ne- 
ceflary means of information, render him, in ‘his own opinion, 
very unfit for literary inquiries,’ 

The LXVIIth Number is an Obfereation ‘of the ‘Tranfit of 
Mercury over the Sun, O&. 25, 1743; and the concluding 
number relates a method of working the objet plafies of re- 
fradting telefcopes truly {pherical, by the late ‘Mr. James Short, 
F.R. S. 





III. The Elements of Univerfal Erudition, containing an analyti- 
cal Abridgment of the Sciences, Polite Arts, and Belles Lettres, 
Baron Bielfeld, Secretary of Legation to the King of Pruffia, 
Sc. Tranflated from ibe laft Edition printed at Berlin, dy W. 
Hooper, M.D. 3 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Robfon, [ Concluded. } 


qs our Review of ‘June and July we made fome obfervations 

on the firft and fecond volumes of Baron Bielfeld’s Ele- 
ments of Univerfal Erudition. We fhall now examine the 
third ‘and laft volume of this learned and ingenious author. 

The baron, in his firft volume, divided the fciences into 
three claffes ; one clafs he affigned to the underftanding, ano- 
ther to the imagination, and a third to the memory. The 
third clafs is the fubje& of this laft volume. 

In the beginning of this volume, the baron complains of the 
vague and contradiftory definitions which are given by different 
aathors of the words Belles Lettres; he then favours us with 
his explanation of the term. 

_ © ‘We comprehend, therefore, under the term Belles Lettres, 
all thofe inftruGive and 'pleafing fciences which occupy the me- 
mory’and the jadgment, and do not make part, either of the 
‘fuperior fciences, of the polite arts, or of mechanic profef- 
“fions, &c.. To thefe we confecrate this third volume of the 
‘analyfis of the fciences ; and we truft that we fhall not omit 
‘any of them that ought naturally to be here included : for we 
‘hope,’ that memory and judgment-will ferve us as compariane 
_and guidcs in this Jong and difficult eareér.’ | 

With ail proper deference to the baron’s learning and accu- 
racy, we'muft obferve;* that he cite He lefs from the mean- 
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Bielfeld’s Eloniaty of Univenfal’Eriditons * a6, 
ing which Rolfin has aftiesed :tothe! French-words, than fronn 
the import which they are generally foppofed’ to convey.” By. 
the Belles Letters, we! prefame, that part, of Jiterature_ has, 
Been particilarly anderitood, which not only exerciles the un- 
derftanding’and judgment, but is likewife addeffed 10 the ima-, 
pitation and tafte.o» As to: fhe*memory, We can. make .no, 
progrefs in any branch ‘of knowledge without the exertion of 
it. ‘Ie is°#neceflary affiltant:to all the arts and fciences; and. 
therefore it is emphatically ftiled. by Cicefo, the ftorehoufe, of 
tlie mindyo2°2 ote wilco no N vatpatho ges r tage 

The riles hé lays down for the ftudy. of hiftory are extremé- 
ly fefifible and juft.° He propofes an-excellent method for im- 
preffing the elements of it upon tendét minds. The,para- 
graph which “we; here allude to, concludes with a fpirit and 
warmth, not frequent in our author. It déferves to be quoted, 
entire. =... - : 7X9 Dé) 64 i? 
© Hiftoryought’in a peculiar manner to be the ftudy of every 
one; who would attdin a liberal education; as. it is a general 
ftorehoufe for all the-fciences, and a fchool for all the virtues. 
Whoever is appointed to inftrua the children of princes, of 
the nobles, or principal inhabitants of the land, fhould endea- 
vour, ‘in the firft place, ‘ftrongly to impref$ on their minds a 
chronological -feries of all the remarkable -events that are,re-, 
corded in*hiftory, from the creation of ithe. world down to .the 
prefent day’; making them: well obferve at the fame time.the 
feveral fynchronifins; or the various evénts that have happened 
at the ‘fame period in different parts. of the world, By thele 
means he will open in their minds a repofitory, where every 
particalar event mayhereafter be ranged in its proper, place ; 
for, otherwife, without this, hiftory would: prefent a mere chaos 
to the memory, without order or connexion, , Wheo the, ftuq 
dent has thus acquired a ready knowledge of chronology, he 
may undertake, with his tutor, a complete and-rational courle 
of hiftory: and there Clio fhould pluck for him the golden 
apples of the garden of the Hefperides. The.animated and 
ftriking pi€tures of hiftory offer two forts of examples, the one 
to imitate, and the other to avoid. It és the bufinefs..of-an 
able inftruétor carefully to point eut,. in the annals,of all na- 
tions, thofe faéts and chara&ters that muft infpire their pupils 
with admiration’ or horror ; and confequently excite in their 
minds a defire to imitate their virtues; and avoid their vices, 
The portraits of the truly great, as well as the tyrants of anti- 
quity, when lively drawn, muft ftrongly affeétthe young tty, 
dent ; for they will feem-to fay: * Future generations, princes, 
heroes,’ ftatefmen, fcholars, philofophers! Providence, . for our 


greaterreward, or more exemplary punifhment, has placed our 
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26e Bielfetd's Elements 2f Unineefel Evagitint.: 
ftuflits'in this gallery; to) ferve ass amiable or.teteftable atodels; 
té-futuce ages.’ Emolate’ oor wiemes,-and ‘have a juft, abhor. 
rérice of or crimet:’;Know that! your. seal characters, ithae, 
your attions, however ‘abfutdiior nnjiit, and, witboiwhatever 
veil’'you may cover them, or ander , whatever; tedk.. you anay,, 
difguife them, will,. like ours, Rand -maked thefore -pofterity.. 
The piercing public eye will penefrate the, mdf fecret poles 96; 
your hearts, | A thoufand fagacionsrobferxers -boptinually | furs; 
round “you, ‘and: !a.thoufand jiesiéils. ken asian Uy sseedeciey 
paint you to pofterity, fuch as you really are. Hiftory, — 
net? ft is the witnels, not the ‘adulaton: of .manisind.”, 
“In his Second chapter she: treats of ywythology, ‘af. adie 
esia éoncile, buta cléar-and general’ account. s' Heebferves,, 
at the gréat philofophers of, antiquity bed! pare asd worthy, 
conceptions: of ihe-fupreme Being: ; and: thatthe populage; ner 
turally fell into the extreme of religious corruption, and <6nry 
founded in’ their imaginations the» ‘ftatues ‘of >the -gods,; the 
idols of their divinities, the emblemis of :their virtues, and.of 
réligious worfhip, with the gods, divinities, vitwes; and. wort 
Aip themfélves ¢ adored thefe mages, and proceeded to-entea~ 
vagaricies: the moft ridiculousy and drequently molt criminal in 
their céréniopies? feafts, | libations, Sand factifices.: In this 
chapter on Mythology, lre'comfines:himéfelf to the! mediam.he= 
tween the refined privaté. fyftems of ‘the philofophers and the 
hun déprava tions cof-the common people. He treati ot 
political religién which fubfifted under the authority iof she 
fragilttacy anid a eliaci and coufequendly: nyt tage m 
nePal: '- , t i 
: Hi ‘his chapter on ‘Ohronology.. he lays: -before--us the diffe. 
fenit ways of meaforing times: and diftinguithing its parts, ufed 
by the different nations of the werld. lnetbis chapter he-alfa 
Pivesctis'foine judizions: tules,' by which we'may moft probably 
deverihine the exa& time when thofe:figsal: aions were per 
formed,” ahd thofé revolutions. happéned,.df which the ¢hre, 
tology: js'bontyowerted:>) He next proceeds ‘to a generak view 
OF hiftory? it'which he explains; 1, ‘The manuer of writing 
hitdrys 2.9 The manner of Redging it. 3. The: different 
divifions, or {pecies Sf hiftory. ible centers epon- this part of 
thie" Worle witti the following iwfefuland clégantiremarks. |: \0i, 
‘© With! ‘regard to, the manner of wwviiting -hiltory, the find 
Wt’ thar we find inal hiftorical writings, ancient) and! mor 
deri’, and ‘which’ appears tous of no finall magnitude, is; that 
they confift of a’ mere deferiptiom of thofe wars that. have de- 
folated the earth frormthe origin of the huitaavrace, It fhonid 
sa as if mankind ‘fourid nothing great:in nature: nothing 


we Seb thhair“arteatiot ‘bgt thap omic aagie* fo cover. them _ 
: with 



























jhe s cine Sabor hi thdtswhichia : 
vitys:@ mad deficd-of viGoty, of deftréying each: other it , 
barons.cuftom of maintaining their’ preted afte fine OF 
arous ; Of imagining that :fuperior. force gives _ri x 
panier - placing: @-vain honour, 2 falfe glory; 
wen agree} ’ Falbtivarefedqeenth ci 


fantly “foil if;ithey were to place only me ma spn 
earth, they would-make hist ightyrieither agidmitc ed il 
devils; | or, ith, férpents and: monftets} or -elfe ‘with- 
fhadows,rather than paint him-peaceful ‘and amiabié, 2 If xt 
fhould fuffpdfe two 'men ‘to: exift,: it would be merely witha 
defign that they might déftoy eachother, or atilealt that one 
of them might murder his. companion. When» they ‘made 
Cadmus fow the earth with teeth; from whence: men ‘fprung 
wp, it was peceflary that thefe firft of human race) thot 
mediately.attack and ‘butcher each other. > . * 
> Barbarians! to whom no object appears: great ‘but thar a : 
warts! Thetnurture ofthe humah. race, their eftablithmenis, 
theig: migrations, ‘the founding of cities, and colonies, the pros 
gtch of .thehameanmind in the arts and :feienees, ‘grand in- 
ventions-and;difcoveries; as that of navigation dnd a new world, 
and a thoufand like objeds ;. are. not thefe worthy of regard’? 
A king came to the crown on! fach a day>inofucli a year ¢ 
without the leait reafoh he attacked fuch a people, and after 
that! fo many,others ; or he was himfelf attacked s:and “fach 
wete the confequeacesrof . his wats : he overthrew ‘fo many cis 
tics, he took fo. many :prtifoners, and left fo mahy dead upé 
the-field; and-at laft this mighty monarch himéelf is killed, or 
hei djes.with renvorfe inshis béd; You huave-Here, in a few 
words, the-fubftance of hiftory in >general’; sasenets orna- 
ments.of moraliand political.refteGtions'aparty ..0ioy 

‘ The fecond fault; of ‘hiftoriaus:is, the bad’ proportions rhe 
obferve in the atrangement of theit works.) Bach Nifiory, 
whether univerfal or particular, ‘refembles’a peacock, who, td 
a very fmail.head, and a body indifferently - large, has joined 
an.enormous.tail, which continually extelids: agit approaches 
the extremity, »-The beft-writers of hiftory are faulty ‘in this 
refpect. . Every one.can repeat ‘thofe excellent lines with which 
Tacitus begins -his annals; and when they fall remark the 
concifion ‘he there obferves, and compare it. withthe 
ous number of animadverfions that are fpread over his *hiftory; 
and the.prolixity with which he concludes, they will be cons 
vinced that our obfervation is juft. Itis to be wifhed, theres 
fore, that.the writers of hiftory would acquire the art of exe 
tending -their introdaGions, and of contracting their condlu- 

fions, 











266. Bielfeld’s Elements of Univerfal Erwdition. | 
, that there might be more uniformity in the parts, more: 
ity and harmony in the whole. : Curious and “learned” 


refearches, -pleafing and ufeful refleCtions, are very natural! 


amplifications,’ And-why are-not faéts that occur in the ‘be-" 


"ginning: ofa. hiftery..as. worthy of our ‘attention as: thot of 


latter times ?. We know there are many who are ofoa 

opinion, but we think they deceive themfelves. Alléthe de’ 
tails of recent events ferve only to promote chicanery andthe: 
quarrels of fovereigns> their minifters make ufe” of them to” 
produce arguments in defence of their pretenfions,: Buty thould’ 
hiflory'be debafed to fuch purpofes -as. thefe ? Are’there not 

memoirs, periodical: produétions,, and carchives,  fufficient! to! 

kindle thefe difputes, to Farsifly, reread and: to ma : 
thefeliterary:wars? = 

¢ All modern capital hiftories have. likewife the fault of be- 
ing. highly prolix. What, life is fufficiently long, what-eyés 
are good enough, and. what memory is ftrong enough, to read 
and retain thefe works? Thofe of de Thou, Mariana,-Rapin 
Thoyras, Barre, Daniel, and the reft.of this clafs?2 By nam=" 
ing a lew hiftorians only, it. is eafy to enumerate feveral hun- 
dred, folio and quarto: volumes; and if we refleé&t that M. le 
Long, in his Hiftorical Bibliotheque, has produced the names 
of more than twenty thoufand authors who have wrote the 
hifiory of France only ; and. that the late count de Bunau col= 
le&ted above thirty thoufand German hiftorians, whom they 
call Seriptores rerum Germanicarum, we may eafily conceive how 
enormous a chaos all this muft form, and what indefatigable 
labour it would require to wade through this vaft barren defart 
of erudition.. In proportion as the world increafes in years, 
this hiltoric body increafes in bulk, ‘and muft at laft fink. by: 
its own weight. All that can be done in this cafe is, to re- 
gard thefe voluminous works as. hiftoric dictionaries, that are 
not to be read, but confulted occafionally.’ 

Our author divides hiftory in general, 1. into civil, or po- 
litical hiftory, which relates all the revolutions, and all the 
memoravle events that have occurred im governments, and 
gives an account of the method by which all nations have been 
founded, eftablifhed, maintained, and improved. of their in~ 
creafe, decline, and final diffolution. 2. Into military hiftory, 
which recounts the wars that each: people have fuftained ; their 
battles and fieges, the good and bad fuccefs of all: their milis 
tary operations, thofe gencrals that have diitinguithed them= 
felves, &c. Xenophon, Polybius, Vegetius, Quincy, and: many 
others, he obfervess have written military hiftories:| Thefe 
two capital divifions of hiftory, he refolves into many. fubordi« 
nate divifions, of which we fhall.omit the enumeration: 3 

) The 
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The baron divides ancient hiftory into two patts. The fir 
part contains the hiflory of the Jews, or Hebrews; or of thofe 
who are called the people of God. The: fecond part contains 
the hiftory. of the other empires, \ monarchies, and» fmaller 
ftates, that have anciently fubfifted in the world, and of whom 
no knowledge is to be had but from profane: writers; The 
nations which he principally comprehends in. this latter :divi- 
fion, are, the Chinefe, the Egyptians, the Perfians; ‘the Gre- 
cians,.and the Romans ; and he gives a fetch, See 
their feveral hiftories, _ howdy 

In his fixth chapter, he sient inl the hiftory of ‘the: middle 
age, which he makes one of his fubdivifions of hiftory. . ‘He 
feems to have fixed this period with great propriety; it is dif- 
tin@lly charatterifed by the complexion of the times which he 
afligns to it ; and it is limited by the two grandeft epochs which 
are to be met with in hiftory. He includes in the middle 
thofe eight centuries which pafied between the birth of Chrift, 
and the re-eftablifhment of the weftern empire by -Charle~ 
magne. Agreeably to his plan, he has likewife> nade a a8 
fpicuous abftra& of this part of hiftory.. © 

He makes modern hiftory commence at the ialedienatind ‘of 
Charlemagne to the Imperial dignity, in the firfe year of the 
ninth century. The conclufion of the chapter in which. this 
period is ‘comprized, does: no- fmall ‘credit tonemotens hittow 
rians. 

* Such in general is the fyftem of what is called tthe tinbverk 
fal hiftory of the world; of the ancient and middle ages, -and 
of modern times. It muft be confeffed that the labours of the 
learned have, in this fcience, furpafled all that we-could-ex- 
pect, and all that the capacity and affidnity of the himan 
mind feemed capable of producing. .'There-are now, in almoft 
all languages, univerfal and. particular hiftories that are highly: 
excellent ; where the moft learned refearches are ‘united with 
the moft fagacious. reflections, and where a regulat and con. 
fpicuous narration is ornamented with-all thofe graces of which 
the hiftoric. ftyle is fufceptible. ‘There are in the: univerfities 
able profeffors, who make courfes in hiftory that are higtily. 
inftrudiive : and there are hiftorical bibliotheques which farnith 
us with the knowledge of the beft «authors in every fpecies-of 
hiftory. They therefore who are defirous of applying to’ this 
fcience, cannot want for guides, or inftrudions ;-and we-may 
add, that, in. this..age, the.ufeful and: the agreeable will be 

found-united in the ftudy of hiftory.’ 

In his eighth and ninth chapters, he takes a view of wcchas 
fiaftical biftory: By his definition of ecclefiaftical hiftory, the 
reader will have an idea of what is. contained in thefe two 


chap- 
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Ghaptel¥. + Beclefiaftical vhiftsry, he fays! (ii p88: -of this 
yolturie) is the hiftoty--of, the! Chriftian ¢hitch:in particular:; 
which teachesthe drigiti’'and revolutions of the ‘tute. religion’; 


of! thé Oppofition ‘and perfecutions it has fultained ; ofthe futc- 


cefs'it has met. With, and:of the triumph it has Ginally: obtaifi- 
ed} fromthe commencement of’ the‘world to the-préfent time. 
Fe tontaims alfb the variots herefies arid fchifiis Of the popes 
and reformers; 7&2. The eighth: chapter, however, is:only an 


‘introdudtion ta hismain fibjeé,! and contaifs an ‘account of 


the different tenets, and forms of woffhip in the Pagan world. ° 

‘Baron Bidlteld, by! his philotophical’ principles, ‘appears tO be 

a ifceptic in’ teligious matters, Yet) we fhoulddo' him injuf- 
tice, if we er pot, give a saramenee of: his ‘virtuous regan for 
Chriftianity. « 
oy From arti we thicke@ Harkniéf a fight fhone forth: 

‘Chrit, the Saviour of the world, ‘was borm at Bethlehem 
jn Jitdea, on the 25th of Deéember, about the, year -of. the 
world 4000 53> in the 234 year of ‘the reign of Auguitus, and 
in the 37th of that of Herod. 'df-Chritt hadbéen nothing 
more than man, it muft be comfefied that he would have. been 
the greateft of meh, the moft virtuous of thechuman race, the 
wifeft R of philofphers, and the mbit truly learned of ail teach- 
ers. His-dofirine would not have been: lefs divine. He dif- 
cévered to mankind the true!and the only principle of all vir- 
tue, by faying to them, Love. But as he is acknowledged 
by all Chriftiahs to be the real Son of God, who came upon 
ithe earth to fave mankind, and offered  himéelf .as a factifice 
for ‘the expiation of their fins, it is notin the power of Jan- 
guage fully to exptefs that acknowledgment; that gratitude, 
veneration, and profound devotion which we owé!him.’ 

The tenth chapter of this volume isa Diflertation-upon An- 
tiquifies ; the'eleverith treats of Medals and Coins. The coln- 
pals of a Review will not permit us to trace this author fo smi- 
nutely as hevdeferves. We are often obliged to be. concife 
where we would wifh to be particular. * 

Diplomatics. are the fubje& of his twelfth chapter. . 
the term does not frequently occur, we hall beg leave toi 
ae it in the words Of our author. © : 

«The word diploma fignifies, properly, 4. letter or epiftle, 
that is folded .in the middle, and ‘that is not open. But, th 
modern times, the title has been given-to all ancient epifties, 
Jetters, literary mohuments, and public dociments, and to all 
thofe pieces of writing which the an¢ients called Syngrapha, 
Chirographa,y Coditilli, &c. In the middle. age; and ‘in! the 
diplomas thémfélves, thefe writings aré called Litter’, Pra- 


Ps Pjacita,: Chartz inditula,, Sigilla; and. Bulle; as alfo 
Pan- 





















Paricharte}Pattochartey ‘Trattorize; T 
origitials of ‘thefe’ pies ete ani 


pha, Charte pr gg ine i alia, &c. aa the aie 
fave be “opie iss aa e nA 





ve been ade ay vt ae are toes 12 and 
e place iaripharae and docur 
ancients named Scrinia, bulari um, oF: 
were derived: from’ the tables of eG 2 Se hieotin 
Greek’ idiom; Arckeium' en voctiare ef a Ago 


*' Hig thirteenth chapter pives us the analy fts fics’; “ . 
fcience that’is called Ratiftics, ' fays' bur Maer oe 


is the political arrangement of at ‘thi cede fats 3. hes 

known world,” ‘ aS a 
“ “Travels, ‘and travellers-¢ome nde under Hi8” ‘confidéri ib 

He gives fome excellent: sevice for the gtining B of: “afeful' Kno re 










ledge, to thofe who may intend to” trav and’ -a filecing 
count of ‘the beft books’ 6f travels, “4H -} have’ been pabl ithed 


in the French and ‘Englifh ja nal swell 

'- Geography, genealogy, and ° oni ‘are ‘Yikewit? e ex 

mined by Bae author. ’ From’ ‘them, he’ p: age vin 
eneral, and theti to ancient ’ and: wee a 

chapter oh modérn languages ‘he. o} ferves, ‘thi secant 

tin’ are’ derived ‘the langtiages‘of” all’ rho Hi ‘4 ‘which so 

bit the foutherh ‘and moft weftérn countries of this part ol 


world: “From the’German alPthofé* that inhavit’ the cutee 
and the northern ‘regiths / and’ from ‘the’ Sclavonian all’ the 
languages of the people whe" dwell i in the moft eaftern Past, of 
Europe. 

The: baron fhows his’ great’ learning in ‘this, as in every | r 
of his work’; thoagh many languages which he tere takes 
notice of abe beneath the atrention of a fenfible fcholar. It 
is the misfortune of modern’ literati to ‘wafte * ‘much of 

time on the ftudy of a multipti ity of languages, which would 
‘be much more laudably {pent on the improvement of ti 
underftanding ' and tafte. The ancient Greeks” and Roaians 
wifely confined themfelves. to the knowledge | ‘of one or: two 
‘languages : they were hot ambitious of accumulatin the ve- 
hicles of ideas, ‘but of thinking juftly, and of writin well. 
Jn our times a man is hardly allowed to be a "polite fcholar un- 
lefs he is acquainted with ‘fix or feven languages, It is greatly 
owing to our idle parade of learning, to our preference. of 
figns to things, and to the fenfible plan of. frudy purfued | by 
the ancients, that thotigh we excel them in moft other arts, 
they ftilt difpute with we'a foperiority 1 in compofig ition. 

- Unexceptionably judicious a8! our author is in foties reece 
we muft here obferve, that his faults feems to be too 
minuteness; 3. an induétion of petty articles ‘atider the tit au 
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aye Emerfon’s Do&rine of Combinatiows,' Sec. ~ 


fenee? of Univerfal Erudition, which. . not. the thele 
of fo venerable a thade.—Leaping, w - pantomimes, 
‘ example. 


.. In the remainin chapters of this vohoenms, the baron treats 
of. Exercifes. \ pmb pn Se eps wba 
fuch as do not dire&lly appertain to Erudition.—-Of chime 
Sciences. —Of Authors—and.of Criticifm, 

_ This book well deferves the perufal of the moft lommed of 
our readers. Its author’s great learning is uninfected with pe- 
dantry ; his mind is penetrating, judicious, divefted of preju- 
dice, fraught with humanity, intent on the inforcement and 
difcovery of important truth. It is particularly caleulated to 
dire&t the ftudies of young fcholars, and to prevent a” hafty 
and inconfiderate, fearch of. knowledge, the refult of which is, 
much reading, and little folid information. In the language 
of metaphor it may be ftiled, a key: to intelleGual treafires. 
We hope the following exhortation, with which he concludes 
his work, will have fome effe& upon our young readers. 

* Ye fudious Youth, it is t0. you we confecrate our labours : 
Sometimes perufe this abridgment... You will read a romance, 
ancient or modern, of a dozen volumes, and many. frivolous 
and yoluminous works... Why.therefore can you not read thre¢ 
volumes ? But if you-would attempt ‘thoroughly, to underftand 
all the arts and. fciences we have here indicated, know, that 
neither the life of man, nor the. limits of the human under- 
ftanding, are fufficient for fuch a projeé&t. If you read this 
work, however, as you read a romance, you will receive but 
little-advantage : but if yon fhall ferioufly ftudy it ; if by méans 
of it you acquire, a juft idea.of Univerfal Erudition ; and if 
from amidit this mafs of {ciences you fhall make a judicious 
choice of thofe to which. you will particularly apply yourfelves, 


_you may become-truly learned ; and’ perhaps you will owe us 


fome obligation to your lateft hour,’ 





YW. The Dodrine of Combinations, Permutations, and. Compo/itions 


of Quantities, clearly and fuccinély demonfirated. Chronology, or 
the Art of Reckoning Time. Calculation, Libration, and Menfuratiom 
The Art of Surveying. By W. Emerfon. 8vo. 75,. Nourfe. 
‘HE. firft article in\ this-mifcellaneous work, — contains 
the doé@rine .of combinations, permutations and alteta- 
tions’ of quantities, an entertaining and curious fpeculation, 
whereby a great variety of delightful problems may be re- 
folved ;-and. which to thofe not verfed in thefe forts of calcu- 
lations, appear ftrange and furprifing. The operations are 
here eafy to be anderftood, and the rules demonftrated in a 
very judicious and fatisfaftory manner. « ~ 
Our author next wit wat to chronology, or the art of reck- 
| oning 














-Oning time 5a branch of fciente: 
‘afteonomy, “that .in- order ‘to: afcertaim’ of confitur the: ane | 
_any tranfaétion or :memorable event mentionéd: én: ancient hi 
tory; the chronologift mutt be; well acquainted with-the’calcu: 
lations. of eclipies, the conjundéidnsvofxthe faperior’ plates, 
the acronical rifing or fetting of the tars, the-occultatiow’ of 
the fixt flars by: the moon; the places'of the equinottial points, 
&c. Thefe, when taken notice of by any hiitoriany, ‘are‘of the 
greateft ufe.in ser ape corey PRE oan 
sien mentioned, .§ 9. cu) 90) Oh Sone th 
In the causle-of thie article Mr. Eenertoty wbtherves’ that Sierliat 
the proteftant -ftates of. Germany aitered their calendar, they 
ordered. that eleven days fhould be! left out :of Bebruary after 
the 18th-day; im the:year 1700. - So: that «inftead of » writing 
Feb,.48, they fhould: write::.March 1, - And that: the time of 
Eafter for the future thould be determined by aftronomical 
¢alculation 5. which. was to be: the-firft Sunday after the: fir 
full moon after:the vernal equincx; or the Sunday after, 
when the full moon fell on a Sundays As to our calendar*(con- 
inues Mr. Emerfon).as now ordered by the fiile.a@,' it! keeps 
fame form, yet it differs in thisparticular, thatthe golden-’ 
numbers are fet to the:full moons in each month; ‘and ‘not to 
the change, as formerly; which variation feems te havé no 
manner -of advantage in it, but a manifeft difadvantage. For 
it is more material to know isbe moon’s mare. than the am 
in every month except March. 
~ To enquite ; pacticularly . shat fort of «a year, of raha kind 
of computation,, had been the moft convenient, : we'fhall men- 
-tion feveral-ways ‘that it may; or rather might «havecbeen’or- 
dered, For as the year confilts of 365 days’5 hours; 49 mit 
nutes. very near: it might have been ordered to confilt‘of'465 
days for three years, and 366. every fourth year; 1as the Julidn 
year does,; and placing the odd day at the endiof) December, 
beginning the year with January : ‘or the Julian account might 
be preferved, and the odd day put at the end of! February, 
and the year to begin at-March». Then altering the domini- 
cal letters. in January and February, -fo as :to be ‘continued 
from December in alphabetical: order,’ It mightatileaft have 
been done by.continuing the Julian year-as it: was; only be- 
ginning the year at. March 1, For the Julian year is very neae 
the folar year, and is very commodious for calculation, being 
a meen between the aftronomical-and tropical »years:;::and is 
attended with no other inconvenience,. but :a: {mall alteration 
of the feafons, the terms, fairs, &c.. which might have been 
mended by putting them forward-about.a week i ina thoufaad 
years by an act of parliament,.. 
dine Scholium. at p- 38, .our author is : of ¢ ‘atilgnd ne 
not- 
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at ‘is ordered by a&t of:.pashiamenty: that‘ the 


 mnotwithftanding 
_pafchal full moon:is to be the. firft full:moon after thecastt!of 


March, it hadibeen more:agreedble to the: ccleftial! mations, 
to: have made it the firft full moon -after :the vernal equinox. 
For the eyvinex is not.on Masch 24, but on: Marchzo.io#dr 
this-reafon-the-wule laid down in: the a& fometimes fails,. as it 
did in, 1762, when. nein al a om March: 20, 8 
little. after the equinox.’ oft iW ST Od 
. We readily agree. with Mr, Rngha,: thasithe: Gregorian:ca- 
lendar, though preferable to the Julian, is #otowithoussits 
defedts. It isy however, perhaps impoflible-ever to bring! the 
thing, toa_perfe&t juttnefs.;: for, fiek) the «Gregorian calgulas 
tion does oti hinder, but\that ‘the é¢quinox may>»falkas far‘be- 
hind the 2: {tof March asthe rgth} andat‘other thnes:mayfall 
on the 23d : and the full: méonsiwhich fallson-thezoth of March 


js fometimes the pafchal; yet nobfo accounted by the: 


rians,..On the other hand thed Gregorians:account’ the» 
moon of the z2d of March, the -pafchal. which —_ 
hefore.the-equinox, is not.the pafchab, In the firft cafe,’ there- 

fore, Eafter is celebrated in.agirregular months in the latter, 


‘there are.two Eafters in the: fame -ecclefiaftical -year. in like 


mannet, :the cyclical compatation being founded on mean full 
moons, which, may yet precede or follow the true onesby 
fome hours,. the pafchal {ull moon may fall:om Saturday,’ which 
is yet referred . by the .cycle:to Sunday; whence,. in- the -firtt 
cafe, Eafter is celebrated cight days later than it’ fhonld be; 
in the other,» ir is celebrated om ‘the very day of the, full ‘moon 


- with the Jews 5. contrary to the decree of the council of Nice.’ 


‘ The-table for finding Eafter as fettled. by. the-ftile-a®, ‘is 
to be received asa general rule,.abthough the a& at: the fame 
time lays dowm another, which is fometimes inconfftent with 
the table. Forthe a& fays, that-Eafter-day, is to be-the firftt 
Sunday after the firft full moon, next after-the 2 Mt: of March, 
which rule would have made Eafter a month later than by the 
table, in the year 1761. Whereas if it had been «mentioned, 
afier the firft full moon, next afver the vernal equinex, which'was the 
2oth of March; then the rule weuld: shave-agreed: with the -ta- 
ble. And more inftances of this kind may‘happen? © 

‘ But after all the fufs that has been made for:finding are 


for the obfervation of Eatter,: the’ prefent-rule is -ceriainly a 


very ill contrived-one, and had" béen better fixed ‘to dome Surr- 
day, at.a certa’n timeof the year. Jefus-Chrift did {uffer ditt 
once, and rife once; which: sherefore muft: -have-been- at-one 
certain time of the year... And if that timeé cold be known, 
then the neareft Sunday. to that-would moft probably. be Eater‘; 
which would have been eafily known, Bat our-rule makes if 


vary five.weeks from the time, -as.obferved it different years.’ 
40:2 2°. * It 











Young's Courfe of Experimental Agriculturn; 474 
© It is extremely probable that his paffion was in. the year 
34, on Friday the 14th day of the month Nifan, which, by the 
Julian account, was on Friday April 23, and at the fame time 
the equinox was on March 24. But, with us now,, the equinox 
is upon.the 2oth of March, whichis four days fooner. There- 
fore bringing the paffion back to our way of reckoning, it will 
fall.on April 19, and confequently the. refarreétion would be 
on-April' 2+. Therefore. if the neareft..Sunday to,Apgil 21, 
had been fet apart for Eafter-day, it would have been an ex- 
ceeding ¢afy.rule, and very near the true time, and I think this 
time might ‘have. been as well commemorated.by an eafy., 
plain rule, that comes near the true.time, as a.perplexed one, 
that runs further fromit.’ 

Mr, Emerfon, after having given fome very ufefal and concifé 
tules for computing the time of new and full moon, and 
high water, cycles of the fun and moon, &c. concludes this ar- 
ticle of chronology wich a copious table, fhewing the times 
when the moft noted events .happened,. which, are mentioned 
‘in hiftory, fuch as the changes of kingdoms, the rife. and fall 
of monarchies, the lives of famous men ; and though, as our 
author. remarks, ‘ the chronology of ancient times is very uncer- 
- tain, yet it may not be amifs.to know. (nearly},.whenp fuch of 
‘fuch.a tranfacion happened ; although by reafon of the great 
diftance pf time, it cannot.be known fo accurately as we. vould 
with? : 

’ $n the next article we meet with a great variety of cociiaia 
concerning weights. and meafures; arithmetical computations 
in whole numbers and fraGions. Praétical queftions: in geo- 

smetry, the ufe of the fliding-rule. Menfuration of fuperficies 
and folids, with the application of the. latter to the art of 
gauging. The fourth. and laft article relates.to furveying. or 
meafuring land, in which there.cannot. be any thing very new 
expected ; yet we are of opinion, that what Mr. Emerfon has 
here delivered in-a few pages, will prove as fetviceable to.the 
young Geodefan as any of the larger volumes which have ap 


peared upon the fame fubje&. 
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¥. A Coufe of Experimental dpidlons: Crutnining an exalt 

Regifter of all the Bufinys tranjaBed during five Years on near 

three hundred Acres of various Soils ; including a Variety of Bx 

periments on the Cultivation of all Sorts of Greimand Pulfe, both 

in the Old and New Methods ; Sc. In Twa Poli. gsc. om 10s, 
Dodfley. 

‘FEW literary produ€tions are of more real ivetaas to the 

public than ‘hofe which contain ufeful rales and obfervations 

pre ei to agriculture : for which reafon it is with great plea- 
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274 _ Young’s Courfe of Experimeacal Agriculture. 
fore we behold that fpitit of improvement which is fately 
become fo confpicuous among thofe who cultivate the praGice 
of that art. We néver range with greater fatisfaaion through 
any patt of our province, than while we ate farveying the plain 
afid roral experiments of the induftrious farmer, on which 
_ fubje& feveral effays have fallen under our infpedion within the 
laft year, Of all that we have feen, however, of fuch- publi- 
eations, there is none which difcovers*more accurate inveftiga- 
tion, or affords more convincing evidence of the lofs or advan- 
tage refulting from any pafticular méthod of hufbandry, than 
the work now before us, which contains a copious regifter of 
experiments, on which alone, exelufive of produéts, Mr. Young 
informs us, that he has expended near twelve hundred pounds 5 
a factifice the moré méritorious with the public, that it was 
fot trade fo much from thotives of intereft, as from a laudable 
refolution of bringing fuch methods of praétice as wete re- 
commended by writers of charaéter to the'teft of experience. 
This publication i is conduted upon the plan made ule of by 
the ingenious Dr. Home, in his treatife on The Principles of 
Agriciélture and Vegetation, of whom, fays Mr. Yourig, * had 
he thought proper to have piven his attention to-a more on+ 
larged cour’ of experiments, his work would effedtually have 
vented iny troubling the world with this imperfe& ‘tketch.’ 
bat though we entirely agree with our author in the opittion he 
entertains of Dr. Home's judicious performance, we can by no 
means admit of the juftice of the epithét, which he modeftly 
beftows on his ‘own work : and certainly lo fmall praife is: due 
t6 him for having profecuted in-fo extenfive a manner the me- 
thod of' enquiry inftitured by that ingenious gentleman. “The 
experiments with which we are here Breen iy | appear evi- 
dently to be made with great accuracy: that they are. telated 
with veracity we have not the fmalleft reafon to doubt: the 
conélufions deduced from them are not-‘more genera! than were 
warranted by the fais: and the whole is ‘inténded to throw a 
clear and impartial! light on the moft important points of agri- 
culture. We cannot give our readers a more juft idea of ‘the 
principtes and execution of the work, than by laying before 
them the author’s account of it as contained in the preface. 


- © Eventure this regifter of m experience to the publiceye, with 
that diffidence which is ever felt by thofe who have formed a clear 
dea of perfection, but endeavoured in vain to reach te I entered 
upon the following experiments with an ardent Rope of ucing 
every doubtful point to certainty; and 1° finifhed thenr with the 
chagrin of but poorly anfwering imy own expectations. Where I 

two or three aes would ve proved decifive, haan gi 
bere condugted in-vain. €xperiments, in 


uence of havin me on the gin cry desis event ; but ay 
fia Spe 4 experiment mu uit precede red- 


perience convinced me thie : 














refult ; but a change of foil to one ent, has quite 
ken the connection between the experiments a ~, 
folk, and thofé 1 am preparing for in | 
‘involuntarily led to make @ paufe in map inquiries, cimof atti 
very beginning and, ‘after having formed :the pl ‘Geis 
te. FAS pubhe a-werk. frau etapa 

co t es mae 

sa prefent tketch, YM abich the outline of what I 

orm. fat it 

_ § Let me, however, in palliation of the: vedanta of 
_ publifhing a work whofe: imperfections: foe am 

to aflure the candid reader,’ :that he may depend 
of al I pave infested. in Hea tmiy My attention gen a . 

minutely genuine en great, t — 
ae inferted, from which fearce any conclufions can be drawa3 
owing to unlucky accidents, or other caufés. I did not rejed 
that my book might be the real tranfertpt-of my: 
a partial reprefentation of experiments;, Sialind eck ¢ullod a tteewe 
the purpofes of a ounesiaadiahs or Toston: ane brilliant 
kgyiciets ‘In numerous inftances, I bad farmer, 
ed contrary to the dictates of goc 


and J d . *) ge ewe 
wt Ten geed-qrincia.sten whicksl gaa 


cours of exp experiments, was to keep. minutes:.of every 
though the many oniiffions of the two firt years were wore fomenat in 
with that defign, yet I was afterwards more attentive, 


and omitted fewer memorandums peice mys: gee ae for the draw. 
i ap-the experiments I wanted to 
the farm, even a fingle week, without leing» ba a bet Teo 
Ki tla hy eo tee 
writing, by which means 
were < feaptesnaier petiones the. carte 


my horfes, men, or i 
‘work..without its. being minuted; nor’ Rayna clnupemaeck 
any purpose without being carried to the account. 1 — Steer. 


" tion thefe particulars as proofs of an-extraordinary or 
attention; but merely the abfolute requifites and secndution: 


chop without which it would have been impolflible to rguter 


with the leaft accuracy. 
¢'The many volumes upon agriculture which I have turned over, 


guarded me: againit a ge vee delufon, and ever fatal iman 

| teguiry after truth ;. the adopting a favourite notion, epee 
xperiments \ =a: to cena it. There i 

but carries marks of this: appy vanity i in 

book on author? render its authority to every fen- 

- reader, "Tbe 2 ot ra perufing = been Ceres 
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26 Young's Courfe of Experimental Agriculture, 
tical ‘dnd experimental direétions in doubtful points; and my dif- 
appointment gave mé a difguft at favourite -hypothefes. as I 
embraced agriculture not as an-amufement; but a bufinefs, and 
with a fortune that would not allow me to be indifferent about pro- 
fit, €(pécially: in “every thing -carried on im large, I fought after 
TrvTu,. and tried. a number of experiments merely to difcover 
her ; totally indifferent on- which fide: I ‘found ‘her, and folicitous 
only’ {6 ‘be Convinced of the moft profitable methods, in order to 
ffué them: as worthy objeéts of my attention. The reader, ‘after’ 
é Hasperufed the enfuing pages, will eafily credit thefe affertions ; 
for he ‘will find it very dificult to difcover the leaft trace of a pre+ 
judice for or againft any object throughout the work. He will no 
where find a conneéted train of experiments ‘invariably fucceffut 
enough to create fufpicions. © e tSserte dn" a4 
' © It is of little confequence to the world to be told the authors of 
the generality of books, Merit is independent of reputation. | If a 
work is good it may be applauded, if bad condemned, without 
the leaft neceflity of recurring to the compofer; but with fuch as 
contain experiments in any branch of natural ‘philofophy, the cafe 
is very different. ‘ The-firft point an inquifitive reader attends ‘to, 
js the reality of the experiments; an enquiry not a little neceflary 
in an agé fo fertile in? book takin » which produces fo many- ex- 
rimental hufbandnien, ‘whofe fields yield fuch great crops without 
il, and whofe cattle‘are fattened fo nobly. without —farmers 
withotit'farms. But genuifes,: in-whom invention fapplies the de- 
fe&t of land, feed, cattle, implements, and every requifite fave pens 
and paper; while fuch continue to write, it is very neceflary, in 
works of this nature, forthe author to fet his name’ to his labours, 
With that of the place where his experiments were made, that’ all 
who-think it proper may make any inquiries they: pleafe: into the 
truth of his aflertions; and though the degrees of his accuracy tari- 
not be thus difcovered,” yet the world has at leaft the fatisfaétion of 
knowing, ‘that they read the compofition of one whois a réal farm- 
er, and who made great numbers. of experiments. © It is upon this 
account that TI prefix my name to thefe theets, and very far from 
any vanity of being known as. an author. A folitary, who lives i 
tlie obfeurity of a retired village, whofe attention is-fixed upon the 
little circle of bis family, and whofe views are bounded by ‘the li- 
mits of his farm, has.other objeéts to employ his mind upon,: than 
literary reputation. If-adefire of being ferviceable to the interefts 
of his. country in general, and his profeflion in particular, induces 
him to publith his remarks, the world deferves too much refpeét, to 
let him neglect the rendering his work as perfect-as he is able; the 
fame of doing is*beft; let him: poffefs; but not enjoy. As to the 
mere reputation of being known as the writer of a book, it is to 
tim a bubble ; it will not manure amacre of land, for fat a fingle 
chicken,” | 
“~The fibfequent part of this fenfible preface, where Mr. 
Young makes many pertinent remarks on the various authors 
who have treated of agriculture, fhews his acquaintance with 
the writings on that fubje& to be as accurate and- extenfive as 
his own obfervations in the field. PTT ec 
“ What muff render this work particularly ufeful,: is the com- 
parative view it exhibits of the old and new hufbandry, which 
she author has delineated in all the different {pecies of grain, 
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as Well’as‘in other-produas.. >The “general order in-whichlie * 
telates_his peeing is’ a8 ‘follows 1 wate soap in. the 


old method... 2. canta, the. Pe BAM, 3 

tween them. 4. The quantity..of : Peg tig time he ow- 
ing. 6. Mifcellaneous experiments. ra fhall extraét a few ee 
the experiments on wheat as a {pecimen of ‘the ‘work, yen 


‘ Culture and_Produce in the Old Method. "7°" 
‘ The common way of fowing wheat, jn the di 1 war aid 
throwing the feed into the ground, admits of very few v $3 
but in the general management of the crop ‘there ae 
be a thoufand degrees of good and bad hufbandry: “In @ praflice 
of any extent many of thefe mutt of courfe acite, -and it is from a 
regifter.of them thatthe conf¢gnences of each.are to be “fone 
om ag The following experiments contain inftances ome 
wheat,crops by no means well managed ; others that had all po 
ble advantages of failowing, manuring,, &c. aid ihe rodut of 
itiff clays, others of very light lJoams: ‘the preparation has been’ b in 
fallowing—by clover—by pulfe, &c. The ' variations will expla 
the great difference in the produc. 
* Experiment N°. Culture, expences, and producé,” of 6 atres, 
fields Qaand G, 1763. 
© Cultare.} I~ entered this~field at "Lady-day 1763, paving’ the 
farmer:the expences of feed, tillage, &c | Tu.s7 59 ithwas we: In 
1760 wheat.) In:1761 oats-—-In 1762 fallow. 3. 





Expences. . . “f. ra hs 
Labour. Plowing 5 clean gesths ands half earth, » 55. Ged. per. 3:43 
acre, - _ _ _— 1313.9 
Ditto. Hatrowing, — oe . _ 1. 3.0, 
Manuring, —_ -— _. 1 17 0. 
14 buthels {ced, _ . eee —, 29 @ 
Reaping, —. — — SP 9.16. 6 
Threfhing, —_— , — — Sea) aed 
‘ hig ) 7 10. © db 
Rent, tythe, and town charges, - -_ 512 0. 
, > a 2 3 
Produce.} Received for 19 qr. 3 bathiels, ee eb 26 7 “at 
Expences,-- —— — 4 2° 
| y + ee ’ 
Profit, 175. 644. per acre, — 4 1g eh a sires nal le 
Ploughing, at 1s. 6d. so. ae os ype ame 
Harrowing, at 3d. a _ o 4 6 
Manuring,  .— — _ 2:4 O 
Carting 9 harveft, 43d. per. acré; = — o:2 42 ; . 
| ewer: = RO 
Prof per acre 10d. © Soe 5 eee Oo 4 ah 
Totalexpence per acre, 3l. 75.08. >...) . Sta 
Obfervations. 


This crop amounted to 3 qr. 2 buthels per acre; far inate abad 
one: but the weather proved fo extremely unfavourable. at-harvett 
as to ‘damage it greatly. dtwas not-all cut before the 23d of)Sept. 
and the rains:eame fo fuccefiively that fome of it,was in the field a 
a eae: cod and mott of it fprouted either in the field.or the barn; fo 

or. Raga yielded a good no more, ‘than 105. $s id, could be 


rte for 
gain : 4 t 3 : . é Experi- 
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* Experiment N° 2. Culture, expetices, and produce, of g'acres, part 
' of field P,.1764. . Pam 
© Culture.) This field was clover in 1763; the weather proved fe 
nfayourable that I could not fow itil thé agth of October. = 





Expences.' °°, © £: nan @ 
For 2¥.qr. of feed, _ deal _ 43 @ 
Lime and falt for feep, _ _ —_ o 3 2 
One clean earth, — —_ — o 59 Oo 
Sarrew ios _ a _ °o3 4 
ter-furrowing, _— die). _— -®@ 4° 6 
Reaping and harvefting, _ _ —_ ~~ F 7 6 
Thrething 17 qr. _ ~ _ 2412 8 
p 9 7 8 
Rent, &c. am _ — 7 14 o ’ 
; 7 0 8 
Produce.) For 6 or. 6 bufhels, at 39s. — _— 133-3 «3 
For 2 buthels of offal wheat, — eo 8 6 
For of qr. at 415. — - —- 9 9°6 
For 4 bufkels, —_ — . — Io 0 
34 Q 9 
Expences, - _ _ 17.0.8 
Profit 1/. 185. 4d. per acre, _ _ 17. Oo 3 
Ploughing, at ss. 6d, — * — om 6 
Harrowing, at 3d. — _ o 6' 9 
Carting imharvelt, at 43d. per acre, = o 2 9% 





Clear profit 1/. 153. 2d. per atre, — — 1517 0 
Total expence per acre, 2/. os. 43d. a | 
Obfervations. 


* This crop did not amount to 2 qr. ger acre, which on this field I 
eonfider asa very poor one. But I muft attribute this to two caufes ; 
firtt, the ‘general fate which attended the crops for many miles 
around. In fevéral parifhes in the neighbourhood, they were fup- 

fed not to.amount to above 1 qr. and 2 per acre, fecondly my hav- 
ing been abfent when it ought to have been weeded. When I re- 
turned home, I cut the thiftles in fome acres, but foon’ found the 
men damaged the corn too much, and was therefore forced to let 
the crop take its chance. At harveft the docks and thiftles wore a 
very formidable appearance, ‘and were in ~ meat places fothick, that 
few could be rejeéted, but were bound up%n th 
fequently took tlie longer to dry and in the time got much rain on 
them.’ . . 

« Experiment N° 3, Cultivation, expences, and produce, of s acre, 
Held M, 1764. . bo ie 

‘ Culture.| This acre was winter fallowed by 3 plowings, from Mi- 
chaelmas 1762, to May 1763, and between that time and fowing, re- 
ceived a fummer fallow of feven ploughings befides harrowings. “In 
the beginning of June,’ 10 cart loads of coal afhes, mortar rubbifh, 
&c. &c. mixed together were fpread upon it, it being defigned for 
turneps; but changing my mind, I-kept it for wheat through cu. 
riofity, to difcover the effect of compleat tillage and manure unit- 
ed: attention was given to mix the manure well with the foil by 
the repeated plowings and harrowings. The firlt week in Septem, 

. , ber 


e fheaves, which con- - 
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bér, 60 bufliels of foot were fown over it, andgo of malt duft: 
thefe. manures I ufed in prefeterice ‘to din » that no feeds of weeds 
might be catried into the land:. the middle of the fame month it 
was fown with two bushels of red wheat, from rpnvicathics, 
Secped in pee snd wathed well, the light grains, &c. tkimmed o| eo 
und then limed and falted. © , ba bie 
‘It came-up with great lexuriance, infomuch that by Chriftmad 
it was quite thick and matted over thé land. In January fomée. — 
farmers advifed me by all means to feed it off with ho 
that it would be mildewed without. I followed their a IVICE, . - 
led jt in, and fed it off clofé. In April many weeds arofe, whi 
frightened me; but having heard of fome armers hand- hoe 
wheat, I determined fo apply that bone and accordingly f 
y made ufe of for thi 







in three men with the hoes they common 
purpofe, 4 inches wide; I directed them to cut them u freely, an 
not regard cutting up the wheat, which they had orders to. 

every where: this work they executed very well tndombch | 
nothing more was {een of weeds. It efcaped laying, was pe 
lucky in harveft. Threfhed foon after, the produce 4 qr. ah 


‘ 


cara 


ae. 





Expences. £3 
Eleven clean earths, — he iy ee 
Five aarrownp — a.” par ar 
Coft of the frff manure and labour, a aie a ae 
Ditto of the feeond, _ "8 iy i‘ a9 
Two bufhels of wheat, _ mis ud 0 it 
Sowing, _ — rYY. ce ‘e's 
Handhoeing, = =—_ i ° 33" 
Reaping and harvefting, - | as Ee 
Fhrefhing,, = ss , — = ois | 
Rent, &c. &c oP ances iain aiid ee 
| | 8 6-9 
Produce.} 4qt.and 3, ae 1s iii adc oT me ; 
Expences, = _ +e ig gle  e. 
ei. aa 7 o — Fie y 
Ploughing, — — eat! bee Ng a 
Harrowing, _ oie ome ge aa 
Carting on road forthe 2 manurings, — 2 2 8% . | 
Ditto at home.on firft, — ia eng hd Fd. 
| ‘> m8 9 teh 
The above profit, one hit ae ge? it 
-_ é. i) ‘ 3s 6 OF 
; Obfervations, 


‘ Four quarters and 4 are by no means.a very extraordinary erop 
in this country, with common management; but this year it is ex. 
tremely fo: I remarked in the laft experimedt the great unfavours 
ablenefs of the feafon, which was fo extreme, that believe no.fach 
crop as this was known any where in the neighbourhood ; fo that 
this produét in ospperiive with others is very great, but to what 
degree cannot be {aid precifely. One may however determine from 
it that fpirited and complete -bufbandry, though. it may not . from 
the preat ¢xpence of it prove profitable in an unfavourable year, yet, 
confidering the great heart the land is left'in, it will Lapprehend in 
the lang run prove much fuperior, The trial of this experiment de- 
T4 termines 
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tefmines me in every future year'to form fimilar ones, that the real: 
yalue of {uch methods'may be clearly known. i] aowe 

' That our readers may judge better of the contraft,. we thall. 


next relate as many experiments of the new! method. ‘ But 
here it will be neceffary to pretife the author’s introdution 
to that feGion, in.order to obviate the objections which might 
be raifed againft the juftnefs of the. comparifon. 


A pen ‘ Culture and Produce in the New Method. 

© The reader can fcarcely expe& that any experiments’ in this 
fnode of aig are upon as large a {tale as thofe of the précedin 

ection; my fortune would by no means allow me to venture. fo 

ar into the road of ideal hufbandry ; for as to experiments for my 
guide, never had I read one that was the leaft fatisfaétory when I 
‘begah my own trials, nor do I think they abound much at prefent. 
However, this feries of trials will proye much more ufeful in their 

iccuracy, than the experience of a whole farm could poffibly allow. 
Large experiments are certainly very important; but‘if a ‘man 
throws 30 or 4o or 100 acres at once into the drill culture, ‘I. will 
an{wer for it, whatever may be his fortune, that the method will 
not haye that genuine and complete advantage neceflary for “expe- 

iments that are to be laid before the publick. The object is too 
fa , the number of hands neceflary (and dextrous ones) too'great, 
and the conftant requifite attention too fatiguing. Ican affurethe 
reader, that I do not infert one experiment, however fimall, but is 
as clear in every particular, and in many more fo, than would roo 
acres be; and the conclufions to be drawn as applicable to com- 
mon practice. It may be faid that there are variations in the foil, 
which do not come into the account of fo firiall a piece as a rood, or 

alf acre. Alfowing this may be the cafe, is it not the fame with 
the largeft field ? Jf the conclufion be clear from a trial of 20 acres, 
will it be attended with the fame confequences in another, although 
contiguous, 20 acres? In a well-cultivated country, fcarce a field 
4s to be found that has itg exact cougterpart. + | ine. fe 

‘The foil exaétly of the fame level, depth, and nature. 

‘ The expofition precifely the fame: an‘ high hedge in‘one field 
may intercept a mildew coming with a wind; the Other field da- 
maged for want of it. = pe ee gus 

‘ The preceding crops, tillagetoeach, mantring, &c. 8c. Sc. all 
to have heen the fame, and performed at the fame time. | 

‘ Thefe circumftances, it is evident; might be-infinitely multipli- 
ed ; and it is equally plain, that the Jerger the’experiment, the e/s 
accurate it muft be: and that for very obvious reafqns. It is much 
@afier to find 2 acres al'Ke than 200: Tiideed ro or 20 acres can 
fearce ever be found the fame; fo that a large experiment may be 
conclufive for the land alone it is conducted on; which is juft no- 
thing, becaufe a change of year is another variation, and of the 
moft important kind: nor is it poflible in large experiments for al] 
the works to be performed at the fame time. bag 

¢ Suppofe a gentleman tells me, that in order tobe particularly ze- 
nuine he will reject all finall pieces of land, and try an experiment 
of feed or tillage, &c. &c. on 40 acres of barley all ready for fow- 
ing; he divides it into 10 pieces of q acres each, for fo many vari- 
ations ; now inthis cafe he muft either have so. teams, ploughs, 
barrows, &c. &c. and men equally skilful toall, or bis trial will not 
be worth two pence: if he does a part at atime, letting 6:hours in- 


tervene between one field and another, a heavy fhower of rain — 
; . f “ tl ¢ 


tee Fe ay . 
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the well-prepared_barley land will occafion’a difference fufiitient te 
bglance upon many foils gyery other point; and.confeqaently, all 
bis conclnfions muft be errancous. For thefe reafons I .am-alway® 
diffident pf giving full credit to experiments of comparifon that are 
tried eh I well know from my own. experience, as well as the: 
reafon of the thing, that a greater accuracy attends fnall ' large 
traéts of Jand. The reader will excufe this digreffion. Ag the fol- 
lowing feries of trials are moftly upon roods, half acres, and. acres, 
it was neceflary”to fay fomething in anfwef to thofe who argue 
againft fuch fmall experiments: and I thall cnly add, thaf there 
is an accuracy in.the following experiments, which I defy dny man. 
in England to equal, who forms his trials upon ten acred pieces 
provided it is an old inclofed and cultivated rca © Gs ip 

roduce, of half an 


~*¢ Experiment N° x. Culture, expenCes, and p 
acre, field L*, 1764. * ee “gots ; Ts 
‘ Culture,| This piece was ploughed once in the autunin of r762, 
and once mtore by Lady day 1763; from that time to Septembér, it re~ 
ceived three more sloogilinet, the lait of which fruck it into, 
fteatches or beds, 5 feet wide. The middle of that’ month, thefe 
were arched up, by what is called in Suffolk upj/etting, that is, the 
plough begins at the top of the ridge, and finifhes‘on both fides in. 
the old furrows.~it was ttren harrowed fine, and drilled with wheat 
in three rows on the top of each ridge,’ eight inches afunder; the 
drills were ftruck by lines with hoes, the feed fowed by hand, and 
covered with’ rakes; it took three pecks, © Sh ey 
‘ -* But‘ here I fhould remark, that, as many of thefe experiments 
were fown with a drill plough, at a es ire Bw ie 3s. I fhalt 
charge this,‘as if the feed was likewife thed by thatimplement: if 
Iwas not to purfue this method, the obfervation upén the whole 
feries would betotally delufive. BS ORS a 


. 


‘ After the wheat was fown, deep and fufficient watér-futrows 
were cut through the piece to Jay it dry forthe winter. * 3% 
“°¢ The middle of March the rows wére hand-hoed ‘with hoes as 
inches wide, and the outfides of the outward rows alfo hoed fora 
few inches: ‘Fhe'laft week in the fame month, the firft horfe:hoein 
was givefi With a common plough by a bout, turning a‘furrow from 
the wheat, and throwing a ridge up inthe middle’ of the interval ; 
but, from this ‘operation, I found that the fpaces 4éft, ‘of 3 feet 
8 inches, were €co narrow for a bout;*beyinuing at “firft Wear the 
wheat, f found'the plough buried it fo, that I was forced t6’order 
it to leave a tripe 6 inches broad, which diminithed the‘fpace to 2 
feet 8 inches,’ When it was finifhed, thie water-furrows were fcow- 
éréd out again, as heavy fpring rains without this precaution would 
deftroy the crop. The firft week in May, it was horfe-hoed a fe- 
cond time, - by iplitting the little ridge before left inthe middle of 
the intervals; but'this, from the narrownefs of the {pace; was for- 
ced tobe done by three cuts of the plough. ‘In June, the rows were 
* again hand-hoed,-as before. The end of the fame month, another 
- HOrfé-hoeing was given, reverfing the lait. The middle-of July, it 
was horfe-hoed again, fplitting the ridge twice in a place, to open: 
the furrow deep. It was harvefted very fayourably’; the ‘produce 
x qr. 1 buthel : 2 NaN 


ps ty Expences. — OREN 363 BR 
Six ploughings, - — — 0 °F%o 
‘Two harrowings, _— ms —_- “"o “o 6 
Drilling, —_ — — nant oO 7 
Beed, _ _ oad ad © 34 
“ i ; Watey- 
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Water-furrowing three times — 


t , _ oy 6° 
Two hand-hoeings, os _ atte o 5 6 
ive horfe-hoeings, oa _ _ o 1 8° 
Reaping, ~ _ — _ o 26 
Harvefting, &c, _ _ _ 2 
Thrething, © — . _— —_— "9 4370 
: 7 6 7% 
Rent, &c, co _ _ — t7 © 
a 3 7k 
Produce.) 1 qr. 1 buth. at 44s. i= _ "2 9 3 
Expences, _ _ _ 2 3 97 
Profit 75, 34d. peracte, — _— —_ ° 3 ht 
Ploughing, — _ _- © 3 06 . 
Harrowing, — © = _- © 0 2f r 
stone — — _ © oO oj 
Horfe- oeing, —_— — — o 1. 
Carting in harveft, _ _ °o 0° i 
——e eee 
The above profit, — _ _ © - ; 
Lofs per acre, 15, 73d. — ~ — © °0 
Obfervations. 


« This firft trial of my drilling facceeded much better than I ex- 
pected ; fromm the appearance of the corn all the year, which was by 
no means favourable, I apprehended the crop would not be above 
2 or 3 bufhels at moft ; and findmg the corn ina greater proportion 
to the ftraw than common, gave me hope, that fomething might in 
time be made of this method. I fhould mark, that it was kept per+ 
feétly clean from all weeds, and that the horfe-hoeings were nume+ 
rous enough to preferve the intervals in good tilth. ‘They were-all 
given with two horfes. ss si, ' . 
« Experiment N° 2, Culture, expences, and produce, of half an 

acre, field L*, 1764. 

‘Culture] This piece was plenghed in the.autumn of 1762. Twice 
more in April 1763, Again in May. Aad between that time and Mi- 
chaelmas three times more; the laft earth threw it into fleatches 
feet broad. It was then arched up, and harrowed fine ; and drilled by 
hand, 2 rows at 1 foot afunder om the topof each bed. Taki 
3 pecks of feed. After fowing, it was thoroughly water-furrowed, 
About the laft week in March, it received its firft hocing, which 
turned a furrow oneach fide from the corn, throwing up a ridge 
in the middle of the interval and. water-furrews fcowered. In a 
fortnight after, the rows were hand-hoed with hoes 9 inches wide, 
not only in the {pace between, but alfo 5 or 6 inches onthe outfides, 
fo as to leave the rows on a ftripe of well-cut and. loofened earth, 
The middle of May, it was horfe-hoed again ;. and hand-hoed a 
fortnight after: I thould remark-that my bargain with hand-hoers 
js always to hand-weed the rows t elves, as they go along.— 
The laft horfe-boeing reverfed the work of the firft, the third, 
which was given the firft week in July, did the fame by the fecond, 
The fourth was performed in about a week after, leavingan open 
trench in the middle of the imterwal'y and the corn Seanad up as 
it were. I fhould obferve, that the effect-of thefe horfe-hoeings and 
hand-hoeings alfo. was always vifible in a day or two after, in deep- 
ning the green-of the ts, and imereafing they’ growth. The 
wheat was reaped the firft week in September. It did not ripe nfo 
foon asthe commoncorn. Product, 1 qr. 4 bubhels. 3 , 
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Expences. . _ ny he Seidbat 
fight ploughings, _ —_ ila Yee 
Two harrowings, _ a ~ ° oO 
Drilling, © _- _ - _ 0 © 56 
Seed, oy hep 4a eres ° 3.@> 
Water-furrowing three times, — —_ Og 
Two hand-hoeings, aa - —_ © 4 9 
Four horfe-hoeings, — _ _ o © 4 
Reaping, _— — ~ ont ° 3 6° 
Harvefting, - —— —— o 2 
Thrething, — wane — _ o 4 6. 

17 113 
Rent; &c. _ —. _ O47 © 

2 4 1Y 
Produce.} 1 qr. 4 bufh. at 425. —_ _ nee Pree 
Expences, _ — ~~ — 2 44 

— O78 © 

Ploughixg, _ _ —_ © 40 ‘ 
Harrowing, —- oo —_ © o 2 
Drilling, _ _ ome © oO. of 
Horfe-hoeing, _— ) — © o'10 
Carting in harveft, os — oo 33 

° 
Clear profit, 11°55. 7d. per acre; = = = — 032.98 

Ob/ervations. 


¢ Thiscrop proved very profitable; for above 255. per acre from 
land that is left in excellent order for another cro is a confiderable 
return. There can be no doubt but rhe land after this method is 
in much better order thatY after common wheat Crops, either for 
repeating the drilling, or fowing fpring corn, &c. broad caf., FE 
have hope, from the fuccefs of this crop, and particularly from ob, 
ferving that none of it was beaten down by t 1¢ weather, to carry 
the produce, by means of mature and great tillage, much higher 
than this. ; : 
¢ Experiment N° 3. Culture, expences, and produte, of half an 
acre, field L*, 1764. - + ee 
‘ Culture.| This piece was plowed once'in 1762, autumn, In the fol- 
lowing {pring it was ftirred again. From thence till Michaelmas it re- 
ceived four earths more, the latter of which threw it into fleatches of 
5 feet, upon which 8 cart loads of mortar rubbith and coal afhes were 
fpread ; then another ploughing turned in the manure, and arched 
up the beds at the fame time. [t was harrowed and drilled in dow 
ble rows 1 foot, with three pecks of feed; and well water-furrowed, 
‘ The firft week in April it received the firft horfé-hoeing: the 
operations of each need not be {pecified (unlefs for variations) as 
they were the fame as before; the water-furrows were frefh openc: 
ad the hand-hoeing given in about ten days. During the fummer 
it received three more horfe-hoeings and one hand-hoeing. ‘No. 
thing could be finer than the appearance of this corn through the 
fpring and the fore part of the fummer, the rows of a thick luxuri- 
ance, and much higher than any common wheat: had great hope 
of a fine crop; but was much difappointed, when F found before 
harveit, that the ftalks and leaves were of an unwholfome {peckled 
appearance, flightly mildewed I apprehend ; and although the ttraw 
was in large quantities for drilled corn, yet the ears were very poor, 


It 
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St was not reaped until the end of September. The. produgt, > 
bithhels. ea | 





a Expences. A 
Seveficdtths, ~~“ — ie — gp cote o-3 (6. 
One harrowing, ~~ _- _— an ae ae 
Drilling, — _ _- Oo 0 if 
Seed, - : — — ‘ °o 3 4- 
Water-forrowing fhrice, — oe _ os 5 
‘Two hand-hoeings, _ nn one os 6 
Four *horfe-hoeuigs, — atin Oo. 2 % 
Reaping, _ — -—\ — © 310 
Sareeling, _ _— — oe? 3 
Threfhing, — —. — © 32 
s 8 OF 
: | | (2 Gee OF 
Produce.) 7 buthels, at 385. _ ae r¥3>3) 
Expences, — Se oan 2 5 0 
Produce, — r : : — — Ts 5 4 
Lofs, 1/. 33. 73d. per acre, one ie 3 oir gf 
Ploughing, — eee a °o 3.6 
Harrowing, oes tae a. 6 «aed 
Drilling,. - hides coo co © 0 of 
Horfe-hoeing, ~~ _— p pee NO. O10 
Carting in harveft, | --- wi as be ae ha 
Carting; ahd expences of manuring, * --- 27 1 
; 4 : | Smrererene as Oe 
Total lofs, 61. 75. ofd. per acre, om penn 3.3. OF 


: Obtervations. 

* This. experiment is a remarkable one; thofe above regiftered, 
of the fame year, were either profitable, or the lois trifling ; this, 
Which was well manured, turned out much the work: now. ap- 
prehend it mufthave been owing to the omiffion of feeding off the 
green wheat imthe {pring ; for, although the crop was nat beaten 
down, by thé weatirer, yet_the luxurjance of: it might occafion that 
rankneis.in the ftraw, which attracts the mildew: fuppofing there 
is fuch a qitality, as I have reafon to believe there is: however, this 
experiment opens a field for new enquiries, which muft be con- 
duéted with an eye to this event. : 

-. As this isa work of uch a nature. as admits of. no abridg- 
ment, and it was necefflary for the information of our readers, 
to*give a full detail of fome of the experiments, both in the 
old and new method of hufbandry, we have ‘been obliged to 
be. more liberal ia extra&s from this publication than ufual, 
We fhall therefore refer to-our next Review for a farther ‘ac- 
count of the refult.of the comparifon which has now been ex- 
hibited, and other ufeful and important points of hufbandry, 
all of which appear to have been profecuted by this judicious 


author with uncommon attention and almeft unexampled in- 


duftry, : 
[ To be continued. J 
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VI. Critical Obfe érvations on the. Sie di of ihe ‘Bineid, boo, 
Is, 6d. Elmfly,, DOA oA p> ebia 


THE. celebrated author of the Divine Legation, inva differs 
tation on the fixth book of Virgil’s /Eneis; has’ attempted — 
to prove, that Aineas’s adventure to the infernal, fhades is na 
other than, a figurative defcription of his initiation.into: the - 
myfteries, and particularly, avery exaé.one of the fpectacles of 
the Eleufinian. This opinion, is fupported with great learnings 
and by fome is accounted an ingenious improvement on the 
obvious fenfe of Virgil, His. lordfhip purfues two different 
methods which. unite, as he apprehénds,. in the: fame conclu 
fion. From general principles he infers the proprietyyand even 
neceflity of fuch a defcription of the myfteries, and,from.a come. 
parifon of particular circumftances he endeavours ,to demon- 
firate, that Virg'l has actually untroduced_it, into the Aneid. 

The defign of thefe Critical. Obfervations is to.fhew the sie 
lacy of his lordfhip’s hypothedfis. 

The learned prelate aflerts, that. the whole, fyitem of pa- 
ganifm, of which the myfteries were an eflential part, was ine 


ftituted by the ancient lawgivers for the fupport and, benefit of 


fociety ; that the.myfteries .themfelves were a fehool of «mos 
rality and religion in which the vanicy of .polytheifm, and-the 
unity of the firit caufe was revealed to. the initiated; that (Vir- 
gil intended bis poem for a republic in ation, as thofe of 
Plato and Tully were in precept ; and therefore could not avoid 
difplaying his firft and nobleft..art - of. government.s that, his 
perfe& lawgiver muft, be. initiated .as. the. ancient’ founders’ of 
{tates had been before-him, and as Auguftus ems was — 
ages afterwards. . 

The author of thefe Critical Obfervations does not attempt 
to controvert all the propofitions contained i in. this paragraph, 
but thofe only which have an immediate .connedion with the 
_ principal qoeftion, : 

In oppofition to, the notion, that Paganism “was entirely the 
religion of the magiftrate, he obferves, that the, oracles, were 
no lefs ancient, nor lefs venerable thay..the.myfteries, that 
every difficulty, religious or civil, was fubmitted. to) the degi- 
ficn of thofe infallibletribunals, Here then, fays he, we might 
expe to perceive the directing hand of the magiftsates. yet 
when we ftudy their hiftory with.attention, .inftead. of the-alli< 
ance between church and ftate, we. can only difcover the an- 
cient alliance between the avarice =f the- prieft, and the cres 
dulity of the people, “2: . 

Having urged this obje@tion in its fall extent, he remarks, 
ued unlefs Aineas is ‘the lawgiver ‘of Virgil’s republic, he jhas 


AO 
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no more bufinefs with the myfteries of Athens than with the 
laws of Sparta. This leads him. to confider the nature and 
plan of the Zneid. But difcovering no traces of a political 
eharaéter'in the hero of the poem, he concludes with obferv- 
ing, that the bithop’s firft and general argument appears, when 
refumed, to amount to this irrefragable demonftration, that if 
the myfteries were inftituted by legiflators (which they~ proba- 
bly were not) Eneas (who was no legiflaror) mult. of courfe 
be initiated into them by the poet. 

© ‘The bifhop fays, the fecret dodirine of the myfteries revealed 
tothe initiated was, that Jupiter... and the whole rabble of 
licentious deities were only dead mortals. But our author re- 
plies, that there is not any thing like this laid open in the 
fixth book of Virgil. He examines more particularly his 
lordfhip’s account of the fecret doétrine and the ceremonies of 
the myfteries, and then alledges what he calls two very fimple 
reafons which perfuade him; that Virgil has’not revealed the 
fecret of the Eleufinian myfteries : the firft is Ais ignorance; and 
the fecond bis diferetion, We thal] fubjoin them in the author’s 
words, 

. © 4, As his lordfhip has not made the finalleft attempt to 
prove that Virgil was himfelf iniciated, it is‘ plain that ‘he fup- 
poled it, asa fling of courfe. Had he any right to fuppofe 
it? By no means: that ceremony might naturally enough finifh 
the edicatiot of a young Athenian’; but a Barbarian, a Ro- 
man, would moft probably pafs through life without diretting 


- his devotion to the foreign rites of Eleufis.. 


*> © The philofophieal fentiments of. Virgil were ftill moreun- 
likely to infpire him with that kind of devotion. It is wel! 
known that he was a determined Epicurean*; and a very na- 
tural antipathy fubfifted between the Epicureans and the ma- 
nagers of the myfteries, The celebration opened with a fo- 
lemn excommunication of thofe atheiftical philofophers, who 
were commanded to retire, and to leave that holy place for 
pious believers; the zeal of the people was ready to-enforce 
this. admonition. i will not deny, that curiofity..might 
fometimes tempt an Epicurean to pry into thefe  fecret 
Pites; and ‘that gratitude, fear, or other motives, might en- 
gage the Athenians to admit fo irreligious an afpirant. Atri- 
cus was initiated at Eleufis; but Atticus was the friend and 
benefaétor of Athens*, Thefe extraordinary exceptions may 
be beqroved, but muft not be fappofed. 


a See the Life of Virgil by enbauers the ¢ Siath Belogue, and the 


Second Georgic, ver. 490 . 
> Lucian in Alexandro, p. 489. 


© Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Attici, ¢. 2, 3, ‘he 





of Nay, 
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‘« Nay, mote; I am ftrongly inclined ‘to: think-: 
was never out of Italy till the Jaft year of tiis:tifey'. Lam fen- 
fible, that it is not eafy to prove a négative: propofition, more 
pews when the materials of our knowledge:are {0 very few 
very defeétive 4; and yet by glancing our eye-over. the 
re potato Virgil’s life, we may perhaps: attain’ fort 
of probability, which ought to have fome weight, fiace ‘No- 

thing cah be thrown itito the oppofite {tale = 
. © Akhough Virgil’s father was hardly of a tose cok hits 
Horace’s, yet the peculiar charaéter of the latter afforded his 
fon a much fuperior education : Virgil did not-enjoy the fame 
opportunitiés, of obferving mankind on the great theatre of 


Rome, or of purfaing philofophy, in her favourite thades of 
the academy. 


: Adjectre bonae paul? plus artis paar: 
) Scuice ut poffem curvo dignofcere relum, 
Atque inter filuas Academi querere verum*; 


The {phere of Virgil’s education did not extead beyond Man. 
tua, Gremona, Milan, and Naples’. 

* After the accidents of civil war had introduced Virgil to the 
knowledge of the great, he paffed a few years at Rome, in a 
ftate of dependance, the “Jevenvm Nosuivum Crienss; It 
was during. that time that. he ‘compofed: his. Eclogues;’ the 
hafty produdions of a mufe capable of far greater. a 

‘ By the liberality of Auguftus and his courtiers; “Vir 
foon became pofleffed of anafluent fortune !, . He comp: 
the Georgics and the Aineid, in his elegant villas of ‘Campa- 
nia and Sicily ; and feldom quitted thofe pleafing retreats-even 
to come to Rome *, ¢ 


* Aftee he had. fnifhed the Aneid, tip jeksived-om- 2 journey 
hg an 


i 


into Greece and‘Afia, to employ three years in revifi 

perfedting thar Poem, and to devote the remainder of bis life 
to.the fhady: ‘of. Philofophy': He was at: Athens, with - Au- 
guitus, 40) the fummer of AVC 735,. and whilft Auguftus 


~@The Life of Virgil, attributed to Donatus, contains z cha- 
gatteriftic particulars ; but which are loft in confafion, and difgraced 
with a mixture of abfurd ftoriés, fuch as none but-a monk Of the 
darker ages could either invent or believe. I always confidered 
them as the interpolations of fome more recent writer; and.am 
confirmed in that ‘opinion, by the life of Virgil, ‘pure from thofe ' 
additions, which Mr. Spence lately publithed, fm a Florence MS, 





. at. the begining of Mr. Holdfivorth’s valuable. obfervations on 


Virgil. 
-.. ® Bosat. b. 51. ep. ii. vet. 43. * Donat. in Vir 
® Horat. |. IV. od, xii, * Donat. in. ‘Virgie 


' Prope Centies Seflertingn, about ee A thoofnd pounds,’ 
be Donatyin Virgil. 


was 
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was at Athens, the Eleufinian Myfteries were celebrated™. It 
is not impoflible, that Virgil might then be initiated, as well 
as the Indian philofopher® ; but the Aineid could receive no im- 
provement from bis newly-acqoired knowledge. fe was taken 
ill at Megara. The journey encreafed his diforder, and he ex- 
pired at Brondafium, the twenty-fecond of September of the 
fame year 735° 

€ Should it then. appear probable, that Virgil had no op- 
portunity of learning the Secrer of the Myfteries, it. will’ be 
fomething: more than probably that he has not revealed what 
he never knew. 

* His lordthip will perhaps tell me, that Virgil tight be 
initiated into the Eleufinian myfteries, without making a jour- 
ney to Athens: fince thofe myfteries had been brought to 
Rome long before ?.. Here indeed I fhould be apt to fufpeé 
fome miftake, or, at leait, want of precifion in his lordthip’s 
ideas ; as Salmafius’, and Cafaubon*', men toleraby verfed in 
antiquity, aflute me, that indeed fome Grecian ceremonies of 
Ceres had been pratifed at Rome from the earlieft ages 5 but 
that the myfteries of Eleufis were never introduced into: that 
capital, either by the emperor Hadrian, or by any other: 
And | am the more induced to believe, that thefe rites were 
not imported in Virgil’s time, as the accurate Suetonius {peaks 
of an unfuccefsful attempt for that purpofe, made by the em- 
peror Claudius, above threefcore years after Virgil’s death *, 

*2. None but the initiated could reveal the fecret of the 
Myfteries; and tHe IniriaTED COULD NoT ‘REVEAL IT, 
WITHOUT VIOLATING THE LAWS, AS WELL OF HONOR aS OF 
RELIGION. I fincerely acquit the bifhop of Gloucefter of any de- 
fign ; yet fo unfortunate is his fyftem, that.it reprefents a ‘moit 
virtuous. and elegant poet, as equally devoid of tafte, and of 
common honefty.. .. 

* His Lordship acknowledges, that the Initiated were bound 
to fecrecy by the »moft folemn obligations; that. Virgil was 
conicious of the imputed impiety of his defign; that‘at Athens 





m™ They always began the fifteenth if the Attic month Boedro 
mion, and lafted nine days. Thofe who take the trouble ef calculat-- 
jng the Athenian Calendar, on. the principles laid down, by Mr. 
Dedwelt (de Cyclis. Antiquis). and by. Dr. Raliey, will find, that 


AVC. Varr. 735, thetsth of Boedromion coinci ed with the 24th 
of Auguft of the Julian year.. But if.we may believe Dion Caffius, 


the celebration was this year anticipated, on accountof Auguftus 
and the Indian philofopher. L. LIV. p. 739. edit. Reimar. 
® Strabo, 1. xv. p. 719, °Donat. in Virgil.; ®D.L. volekep, 188. 
* Salmafius ad Scriptores Hifts Auguft. p. SS . 
r Cafaubon ad Scriptor. Hift, Auguft. pas sf 
* Sueton. inClaud,c.25. ne D. vol. Ip. 147% 21° 
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he never durft have ventured-on it 5.that even at Rome fuch a 


difcovery was efteemed not only impious but inramous : and 
yet-his lordfhip maintains, that after the a ecaany! a ts 


mal apology, .... vila | ; 

‘ Sit mibi fas, audita logs ®. a. y ott a 
Virgil liys open the whole Sécretof the Myfteries under the 
thin veil of an allegory, which could’ deceive none but the 
moft carelefs readers *. 

‘An apology ! an allegory! Such we might perhaps 
have faved him from thé fenténce of the Areopagus, had fome 
zealous or interefted prieft~denounced him to that court, 

uilty of publifhing a Blafphemous Poem: But the laws of 
Frio are more rigid, and yet more liberal, than thofe of at: 
tribunals. Sénfe, ‘not words, is confidéred ; ; “and guilt is a 
gravated, not prote@ted, by artful evafions. ' Vitgil would 
have incurred the fevere cenfure ‘of 'a contemporary, who wag 
himfelf 4 man of Vety'little religion, 
‘ Vetabo, qui Cereris Sacrum 
Vulgérit arcana, fub iifdem > sia. 
Sit trabjbus, Sragilomgue mecum a3 
_Selvat phafelumy, . 
Nor can I eafily perfuade myfelf, ‘that the i in uous mind of . 
—— could have deferved this ht the nga 
‘ The-date.of this ode may be of ufe to\us; iia the date 
may be fixed with tolerable certainty, from the. mention. of 
the Parthians, who are deferibed as the enemies againft whom 
a brave youth fhauld ‘fignalize his valor, 


.°* Parthos fereces iv tuk tele ade 
Vexet eques metuendus baflé, 8. oe x wets 


Thofe who are ufed to the laboured’ happinéfs ' ‘6f all ‘Horace’ 3 
expreffions * will readily allow, that if the:-Parthians are men- 
tioned rather than the Britons or Cantabriaris;'the Gauls-or 
the Dalmatians, it could be only: at a time when a Parthian 
war engaged the public attention. ‘This refle@tion confines us 
between the years of Rome 729 and 735« ~Of-thefe fix years, 
that of 734 hasia fuperior claim to the compofition of the 


“> . 


Ay 


YN 


- 





~ " D, L. vol. T. p. 240, ~_* Idem. p. 277. Horat. 1. ill. od. ii. 
' ® CuriofaFelicitas. The idgénious Dr. Warton has a-very ftrdn 

diflike to this celebrated character of Horace. I’ fufpeé that I ant 
in the wrong, fince, ina point of criticifm, I differ from Dr. ‘War- 
ton. I cannot however forbear thinking, that theexpreffion is it- 
fe what Petronius withed to defcribe'; the happy ‘union of futh 
eafe as feems the gift of-fortune, with fac jaftnefs as‘can only be 
the refult pf care and labor. : 4 


Vou. XXX, Odeder, 1770, v Jue 
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' ¢ Julius Cafar was prevented by death from revenging the 
defeat of Craffus*. This glorious tafk, unfuccelfsfully attempt- 
ed by Marc Antony , -feemed to be eeferved for the prudence 
and felicity of Augatftus ; ; who became fole mafter of the Ro- 
man world in the year 7245 but it was not till the year 729, 
that having changed the ciyil mepiniliroripg, and pacified the 

eftern provinces, he had leifure to turn his views towards 
the Eaft. tev that Brees Horace, in compliance with the 
pubhith with, be cent both prince and people to re- 
venge the he rr Cra The cautious policy of Auguf- 
tus, ftill ayerfe to war, was at length roufed in the year 734, 
by fome diffurbances in Armenia, He paffed over into Afia, 
and fent the young Tiberius with an army beyond the Eu- 
phrates. Every. appearance promi‘ed 3 ‘glorious war. bE the 
‘arthian monarch, Phrahates, sf at the approach af the 
oman Jegions, and diffident o f the fidelity of his fubjetts, di- 
verted the ftorm, by a timely and bumble fabmiffion ; ; 


* Jus, imparinmane Lire ates 
Cafaris accepit gentibus minor *, 


Cefar returned in triumph to Rome; with the Parthian hof- 
tages, and the Roman enfigns, —_ had been taken from 
S. 
‘ Thefe bafy fcenes, which suptet the attention of contem~ 
poraries, are far les interefting to pofterity, than the _—- la- 
‘pours, or even amufement of a man of genius. 


* Cafar dum magnus ad aitum 
Fulminat Eupbraten bello, vidorque volentes 
Per Populos dat jura, viamque adfe@at Olmpo, 
Lilo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, fudiis farentem, ignobilis oti. 


- §.Whilft Cafar humbled the Parthians, Virgil was compofing 
the Aineid. It-is well known, that this noble poem occupied 
the author, without being. able to fatisfy him, during the 
twelve jaft years-of his life, from the year 723 to the year 
935° The public expectation was foon raifed, and the mo- 
deft Virgil was fometimes obliged to gratify.the. impatient cu- 
riofity of his friends. Soon after the death of young Marcele 





2 Sueton. in Corfar. C: 44. meh * Plat. in Vit. Anton. Julian in in 
eS. P. 324. edit, Spanheim. © Horat. lL. 1. 
4 L, Il. ferm. i. y. 15) &c. ¢ Horat. 1. I. epi «4 “i 


Pater. Lil. c. xciv. ‘Lacit. Annal. 1. IL. c.i. Sueton. in Oétay, | 
%xi. and in Tiber. c. dp uftin, |: XLH..c. v. Dion Cafbus, |. LIV, - 


P- 736. edit, Ress J pp: nt, 1. XV. ¢.v. Ovid, Faft, v. vers 
551, &e. Donat, in rel 


lus, 











Chictebt Objerettoks Oi the $2.28 Bist of bo Bieta: 
Tas f, he recited’ the’ fedond, foul,’ and’ fixth kag ad 
nel, ‘in the prefence of As ‘aiid’ O€tavia's, ) 
fometimes part of his’ to more : ain panies 
wih ee of bang their vadgiaae eae ee” helt 
applaufe. “In this manner, Piopattiis Yeaaie to have heard 
SHIELD oF /Eweds, and from that fpécimen he ventures:t 
foretel the ‘approaching birth of a poem, whit h will pbc 


the Nad. 
|” © Aiea Virgilium Caftedis litera Phat,” wie 
Cafaris F fortes ditere rates Liss ft 
C nun JE ate Trojani fu Pee bee weslh 


e Lavinis metia hi he, os 
cate by Rall Bete de Bal sige Se 
-Nefiio guid magus taftitar Tiade™, {pst 
As a friend and.as a critic, Horace was entitled to all 
confidence, and was probably acquainted with the whole pri 
grefs of the neid, a Tom the firtt rude. iketch, which. | fo 
drew up in profe, to that harmonious poetry, which the 3 author 
alone thought unworthy-of pofterity, ao 
< To refume my idea, which Aeetaiied on this long dedt 
tion of cincumftances ; when Horace compofed the fend” de 
of his third hook, the Eneid, and particularly the txt 00k 
were already known. to: the. public, The. yaya oF th 
wretch who reyeals the myftefes of Ceres, prefied i 
general terms, muft be applied by all Rome to: th 9 
the, fixth book of the Aincid. Can we Fie THAT 
Hor ack WOULD HAVE BRANDED WITH SUCH WANTON INFAMY, 
ONS OF THEMEN IN. THE WORLD WHOM ‘AE i ba ane i 
sapae Ath most '. ; bal 
* No remains to except. t w 
ignorant of his fiena’s allep ried meaning wie Se bif a 
of Gloucefter has fince revealed to the world. ‘It may. be 
fo ; yet, for my own part, I fhould be very welt fatisfied with 


underftandinp’ Virgil fio better ‘thar Horave didi? -¥ ¢ » 

. Ima _-poftfcript, the author has cited fome obfervations, 

Dr. Jortin’s Differtation on the State of the Dead,-as defcri 

by Homer and Virgil, which are ¢lofely connedted with the pry- 

fent fubjed. © Vingil fays, that ingenious writer,.after haying, 

$hone out with full fp fplendor thro’ the fixth book, fets in a ci 
« He. firt veprefents the ftate of deparied * in Aides as 

keality,; and this he was oblige! to do by the very. Sas? 

















' Marcellus died in the Tattet end of the year 73%. Uperit ee 
nales, p. $55 & Donat, t, in Virgil. 
gl, xy. Vs 66, t Horat. 1. od. fii, Lid Be Ve Vers 39, "ke. 
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his fubjegt, and then he intimates that, the whole is a lying fa- 
ble, and he intimates; it in fuch a manner, that it feems fcarcely 
poflible to clear him from this imputation,’ ‘The ivory gate 
puzzles every commentator, and grieves every lover of Virgil, 
Yet, fays our author, it affords no advantages to the bithop of 
Gloucefter, The objeétion prefles as. hard on the notion of 
an_initiation, as on that of a real defcent to the fhades. * The 
troublefome conclufion ftill remains as it was; and from the” 
manner in which'the hero is difmiffed after the ceremonies, we 
learn that in thofe initiations, the machinery, and the whole 
fhew was, in the poet’s opinion, a reprefentation of things 
which had no truth or reality.’ 

* Dr. Jortin, though: with relu&tance, acquiclees in the com- 
mon opinion, that by fix unlucky lines, Virgil is deftroying the 
ree fyftem, which it had coft him eight hundred to raife. 
He explains too this ‘prepofterous condutt, by the ufual expe- 
dient of the poet’s Epicoreifm. I- only differ from him in at- 
tribufing to hatte and indifcretion, what ‘he confiders as the 
refult of defign.” : 

‘ Another reafon, both new and ingenious, is affigned by 
ne Jortin, ‘for Virgil explaining away his hero’s defcent into 

e dream. 6 All communication with the dead, the in- 

fal po wers, &c. belonged ’ to the’art: Magic, and magic was 

if abéminatibn’by theRomans.””’ te if it was held in 

Easily fou it was fappofed to be real. A writet ‘would 

not have made his Curt to James the firft, by Tepreferiting the 

ftories of witchcraft as the phantoms’ of an Over heated'i ‘ima- 
gination. . 

© Whilft T am ‘whiting, a fudden thought occurs to me, Which, 

de and imperfect as it is, I fhall venture to throw out to the 
Sa It ‘is this. ~ After Virgil, in imitation of Homer, had 

efcribed the two Gates of Sléep, ‘the Horn arid’ the Ivory, he 
again takes up, the firft i in a different eile 


Qua vers FactLIS DaTuR Exitus UMBRIS. , 


The rrve Suavdes; Vetm Umar,’ were thofe airy forms 
which were continually fent to animate ‘new ‘bodies, fuch light 
and‘almoft immaterial ‘natures as could withoat difficulty pats 
throtigh* a ‘thin’ 'ttanfparent fubftance.'' In ‘this new fenfe, 
Fleas and the Sybil, who were ftill incumbered with a load 
df flefh, could not préterid'to'the prerogative of Tete Suapés. 
tig their paflage ‘over Styx, they 2 ‘almoft ‘funk sjasabaated 


c 


© Gemuit fab sendiis cyimba 
- Salli ue multam accepit ritmefa Pied. 


«Some 


























‘Seatth's Ligh of ‘Navare pirfuad, == B3 
© Some other expedient was requifite for "their retirrn on 
fince the Horn Gate would not afford them “an ea bay sion 
the other paflage, which was adorned with polithed 1 
the only one that remained either for them, or for nets 
By this explanation, we fave Virgil’s judgement and “a 
gion, though I muft ‘own, at the expenice: | of an uncommon 
harfhnef§ and ambiguity of expreffion. Let it only be'remem- 
bered, that thofe, who, in defperate cafes, conjecture with 
modefty, have’a right to be heard with indulgence.’ A 
In this article we have been obliged ‘to omit fome “ire 
author’s obfervations, and to abbreviate his arguments. 
learned readér ‘will find them exhibited to: miore advanta 
the ‘original ; dnd‘we will venture to fay, that the “peruf al of 
it will give him pleafure. | | 
Eat, a — 
Vil,, The Light of Nature PusJued, By Edward Search, si 
.. 3 wols. 8vo. il, as, Paynes... j 


T HOUGH Locke, Malebranche, Leibnitz, and ‘many 
others, have extended their metaphyfical enquiries through 
the whole compafs of the moral and intelleétual world, yet na- 
ture is an inexhauftible mine ; fhe has treafures in ftore which 
have efcaped the moft accurate refearches, and are referved for 
the inveftigation of future ages. He who Ventures into’ the 
wide’ fields of fpeculation, with a competent fhare of induftry 
and penetration, is fare of being amply rewarded for his pains, 
either by the pleafing difcovery of truth, or by the beautiful 
fcenery, Which on every fide will prefent itfelf to his view. He 
will always find matter fafficient for admiration,’ and reafon to 
adore the wifdom of the great Creator. ‘ 
The author, whofe performance wé are now confideritig, is 
no contemptible philofopher. He has explored many~of- the 
fecret recefles of nature, and the latent principles of aétion, 
with extraordinary diligence. and fagacity. And though f 
of his notions may be thought fingular, - yet an criti 
reader, who is fond of metaphyfical difquifitions, may at- 
tend him with pleafure and improvement through his extenfive 
peregrinations, With refpect to ourfelves, we will honeftly ac- 
knowledge, that we have received infinitely more’ fatisfaétion 
and entertainment from the produdtions of Mr. Search, than 
all the phyfics and metaphyfics of Ariftotle. 
In the introduction our author gives this account of himéfelf, 
and his performance : ‘Both believer and unbeliever ‘will admit 
that there are certain truths and certain duties difcoverable by 
our own care and fagacity, that our reafon is of fome-ufe’to 
us, and that we ought to make the beft ufé of it in dur’ : 
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This therefore is what I purpofe to.attempt, to y what may 
be done by the exercife of our reafon either for advance- 
‘ment of knowledge or guidance of our cgndud, without pre- 
tending to determine beforehand whether we may furnifh our- 
felves this way with every thing for which we have oceafion, 
without embracing or réjeGting what other helps may be af- 
forded us from elfewhere, Since, it is allowed off all hands 
that reafon may do fomething for us, let ts avail ourfelves of 
that fomething fhe is.capable cf, be it little .or be it much 5 
this furely will not indifpofe us againk receiving further bene- 
fits. from fupernatural afiftance, if any fuch are to be had. Such 
an attempt cannot juftly offend either party: for if reafon be 
fufficient what can, we do better than Tiften attentively to her 
voice ? ahd if the be not fufficient how can this be better evi- 
denced than by putting her upon the trial in order to fee what 
fhe contains? If we fhall find her any where at a nonplus, of 
heb flores exhaufted and our wants fill remaining unfupplied, 
we fhall the more teadily recur to fupplies afforded from ano- 
ther treafury.. 
«But wha is able to sanfack all the ftores of reafon or com- 
pute the exact amount of the riches the poffefles ? For my pars 
I am far from fancying myfelf equal to the tafk ; nor do Iima- 
gine it can be performed by any fingle perfon, but muft be 
compleated, if. ever,, by the fucceflive endeavours of many ; 
and on this very. plea I found my juftification. For although 
what can be managed by a few we chaole to entruft only with 
confummate mafters in the bufinels, yet in works requiring 
numbers to-execute them an indifferent workman may be ad- 
mitted to, give a helping hand. It is the duty of évery one to 
ferve the public in fuch way for which he ‘is beft fitted, how 
flender foever his. ability may be; and this is the only way 
wherein I have any chance of making myfelf ufeful. I have 
neitber copfitution nor talents for a¢tive life, neither ftrength 
nor fund of fpirits for hard ftudy, nor been bred to any pro- 
fethon: but my thoughts have taken a turn from my earlieft 
youth towards fearching into the foundations and meafures of 
4ight.and wreng, whatever nature gave me has been cultivated 
by a careful education and improved further by as much appli- 
sation.as 1 could bear the fatigae of, my.love of retirement has 
' furpifbed me with continual leifure, and the éxercife of my rea- 
fon has been my daily employment : the fervice therefore | am 
to-do muft. flow. from this exercife or notat all. And it moft 
arife from. the exercife not the ftrength of my reafon ; I pre- 
tend to no fagacity capable, of &r:king out uncommon difco- 
.Weries, my dependence muft reft folely upon my cere and, vigi- 
dance which keep, me cobantly upon cane watch for fisch ow 
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of light as occur from time to. time fpontaneoutly : the cold~: 
nefs of my natural temperaiment inclines me fo aution and, 
fufpicion, fo I do not haitily embrace the moft ftriking ideas 
until having turned them. again and again iv my, thou hts in, 
order to difcern the genuine rays of truth from the flathy os 
teors of delufion : whatever of the, former, f can.gather I pre= 
ferve diligently, laying them by in ftore againft any further ufe 
that may be made of them. For I am a kind of mifer i in know- 
ledge, attentive to every little opportunity of gain: though my, 
income be fmall, I lof nothing of what comes to hand; all 
I can fcrape I place out at intereft, flill accumulating the inte- 
reft upon the principal, as well knowing that this is the only 
way for one of moderate talents to raife a fortune. , 

« Let not any man expett extraordinary ftrokes of penetration 
from me: I fhall prefent him with nothing but what he may 
have had within his view before; I pretend only to remind him 
of things that may have flipped his memory or point out to 
. him objects that may have efcaped his notice: if I fhall offer 
him any thing new, it will be no more’than he would have 
found naturally refulting from things he knows already had he 
held them as fteddily under contemplation, or placed them to- 
gether in the fame fituation as Ido, Therefore I: do not. pre+ 
fume.to dictate or impofé my notions upon others, nor defiré 
any more regard or attention than one would readily give to 
any common perfon upon matters wherein he has been cons 
{tantly converfant from his childhood ; nor even here do I with 
my word might be taken any further than. thall appear: reafon- 
able in the judgement of the hearer.’ 

‘ I fhall pay fo much refpect to my cotemporaries as never 
to offend their delicacy willingly : therefore thall choofe fuch 
illuftrations as may appear fathionable and courtly, as well as 
clear and luminous wherever I have the option; but where { 
waat {kill to compafs both, thall hope for indulgence if I pre- 
fer clearnefs and aptnefs before neatnefs and politenefs,. and 

fetch comparifons from the ftable or the fcullery when none 
occur fuitable to my purpofe in the parlour or the drawing 
room. 

‘ With refpect to ornament of ftile I would neither negle& nor 
principally purfue it, efteeming folidity of much ‘bigher import 
than elegance, and the latter valuable only as it renders the 
other more apparent. I pretend to but one quality of the 
orator, that of being more anxious for the fuccefs of his cau 
than of his own reputation: bat having obferved that the 
fame matter mects a different reception according to the ate 
ner wherein it is conveyed, and that ornameits properly 
pofed, and riot overloaded, ’ make the fabftance moreé wee 
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ble and inviting, Iam defirous of putting my arguments inta 
the handfomeft drefs I can furnith,.not for the fake of thow 
but in order to gain them a more ready and more favourable 
_admittaace ; with the fame view as a furgeon defires to have 
the fineft polifh upon his launcets, not for the beauty of the 
inftruments, but that-they may enter the eafier and pierce the 
farer. 

‘ As for the laying down of my plan and heiie of the me- 
theds to be taken in purfuit of it, thofe of courfe will be left 
to my own management, who may be fuppofed better acquainted 
with the nature and particulars of my defign than a ftranger. 
Therefore my reader, if I have any, will pleafe to fufpend his 
judgement upon the feveral parts until he has taken a view of 
ye whole: and even then I hope will not haftily pronounce 

very thing fuperfluous or tedious or too refined which he finds 
Fectlefs to himfelf; for I am to the beft of my {kill to accom- 
modate every tafte, and provide not only for the quick the rea- 
fonable and the eafy, but for the dull the captious and the 
profound.’ 

This work is divided into two volumes, ertitled,; Human 
Nature, and Theology. The firft is farther fubdivided into two 

rts, and the fecond ‘into, three. 

Mr. Search begins with confidering the faculties of the mind, 
which he reduces to two; one by which we perform whatever 
we do, and another by which we difcern whatever prefents 
itfelf to our apprehenfion, The former has ufually been ftiled 
the will, and the latter the underftanding. The one, he fays, 
is an active, the other a paffive power. By this fimple dif- 
tin&ion he avoids that perplexity in which fome writers have 
involved the fubjeét by their minute fubdivifions of the mental 

wers. That we are alive in the exertions of our will, will 
be readily allowed ; but that we are paffive in the exercifes of 
our underftanding will not be fo eafily admitted. ‘ Yet, fays 
he, a very little confideration may fhew us, that in all fenfa- 
tions at leaft the objef&ts are agents, and ourfelves the patients. 
For what is fight but an impreffion of things ‘vifible upon our 
eyes, and by them.conveyed to the mind? What is found but 
the percuffion of air upon our ears, and thence tranfmitted 
through the Jike conveyance? In all thefe.cafes the fenfations 
are caufed by bodies without us, and are fuch as the'refpettive 

ies are -fitted to produce : the mind can neither excite not 
avoid nor change them in any manner ; it can neither fee blue 
in 2 rofe,' nor hear the found of a trumpet from a drum, but 
remains purely paffive to take whatever happens to it from ex- 
ternal objects,’ ' Thus, it appears, that we are paffive in fen- 
> i ©" <fation 
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fation of every hog but the matter is fiot' fo Plain” in’ the bu- 
finefs. of reflexion. 

* Letus, thereore, continues our author, confider what paft 
in our minds in the work of refle&tion, in order to try whether we 
¢an gather any lights towards determining the queftion from exe 
perience. And this will furnifh us with numberlefs inftances 
wherein refle€tions intrude upon the mind ‘whether we will or 
no: arecent lofs, acruel difappointment, a fore vexation, an 
approaching enjoyment, a ftrong inclination, an unexpe 
fuccefs often force themfelves upon our thoughts againft our 
utmoft endeavours to keep them out. Upon all thefe occa- 
fions the mind fhows evident marks of paffivenefS, the will 
wherein its activity lies being ftrongly fet a contrary way : it 
fuffers violence and that violence mutt be offered by fomething - 
elfe, for it cannot be fufpefled here of ading upon itfelf, the 
action produced being direétly oppofite to that it would have, 
and the ftate whereinto it is thrown the very reverfe of what it 
wifhes : when it wifhes content it is overwhelmed with anxiety 
and difquiet like a torrent, and when it would reft in calmnefs, 
paffion expeétation and impatience rufh upon it like’ an arene 

iant. 
re The fame experience teftifies of other refle&ions comin 
upon us without though not againft our will. How many 
fancies, conceits, tranfaétions, obfervations, ‘and I> may fay, 
arguments, criticifms and meafures of condué flicot into our 
thoughts without our feeking ? If we go abroad on one errand, 
another fuddenly occurs ; viliting fuch a friend, buying fuch a 
trifle, fecing fuch a fight that li¢s opportunely in our way, 
When a man coming off from a journey throws himfelf care- 
lefly into an eafy chair, and being defirous of nothing’ but reft 
falls into a reverie, what a variety of objeéts pafs mufter in 
- his imagination! The profpeéts upon the! road, occurrencies 
happening to him, his acquaintance at home, their faces, cha- 
raéters, converfations, hiftories, what he has feen, what he 
has done, what he has thought on during his journey or at 
other times. His mind remaining all the while half afleep, 
for though the underftanding wakes,’ the’ will in a manner 
dofes, without preference of one thing before another, with- 
out attention to any particular part of the fcene, but fuf- 
fering all to come and go as it happens. Can the mind in thié 
indolent pofture be faid to a& upon itfelf when it does not ag 
at all? Yet ideas innumerable are produced, which muft ne- 
ceflarily proceed from the a&t of fome other agent extrinfic: to 
the mind and individually diftin& from it.’ 

Having illuftrated this topic with other obfervations, he pros 
ceeds in the folowing ice to confider, ation, caufes ‘of 
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aétion, ideal.caules, motives, fatisfadion, fenfation, reflexion, 
combination of ideas, trains (or the concatenation. of ideas) 
judgement, imagination and underftanding, conviction and 
perfuafion, knowledge and conception. . __. : : 

The author has explained thefe topics with an aftonifhing 
mixture of reafon and fancy; with a variety of folid argu- 
ments, probable conjefures, and humorous illuftrations, 

In his difcourfe concerning imagination, {peaking of the me- 
chanical caufes of ideas, when either fenfible objects excite 
them, .or the working of otr animal fpirits throws them up, 
he illuftrates what he fays by the following example. . __, 

* Suppofe a fervant wench in London, after being fatigued 
with feveral hours hard labour, can get up ftairs to repofe her- 
felf a while in indolence. She {quiats down upona ‘chair, flruts 
her eyes, and falls into a ftate between fleeping and waking; 
but her fancy rovés upon the work fhe has been doing, the 
titenfils employed therein, and the chit chat of her fellow fer- 
yanfs. If the cat mews ‘at thedoor this changes the fcene to 
pufs’s exploits in catching mice or her fondling tricks while 
fhe lay purring in fomebody’s lap; until fome other fenfatio 
or turn of fancy leads on a new train of ideas. Hitherto all 
Brocers mechanically : volitiom remains wholly inadtive, there 

ing nothing alluring enough to raife a defire of retaining 
it in view, but the images pafs Jightly and nimbly along ac- 
cording to the impulfe reccived from the caufes exciting them, 
without leaving any trace of themfelves behind. Prefently — 
there arifes a great noife and hubbub in the ftreet. ‘This 
touzes up the girl and carries her in all hafte to the window, 
She fees a crowd of people and in the midft_of them my lord 
Mayor going by in proceffion, She minds nothing of the 
hows before her nor the mob joftling one another below, for 
the prancing horfes with their gorgeous trappings engage her 
whole attention, until drawn. from them by. the great coach 
all glorious with fculpture gold and paintings, which the fol- 
lows with her. eye as far as it can. be difcerned diftincly,. Then 
the theriffs and whatever elfe appear remarkable in the train 
have their fhare in her notice ; which imprefles the objects 
whereon it fixes fo ftrongly that the,traces of them remain in 
her reflection after the objeGs.themfelves. have been removed 
and perhaps raife-a curiofity of knowing what could be the oc- 
oat of this parade. Thus far imagination. only is employed : 

ut curiofity puts her upon fearching for the means of grati- 
fing it which not occurring readily the moft.ufe her under- 
anding to difcover and. purfue them, .So the examines. thi 
fheet almanac pafted up. behind .the door to fee what holiday 
it might be, but finding none. fhe cafts, about in her thoughts 
for fome other way of accounting for thé coach of ftate being 
) ¥ brovght 
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brought out ; when,at laft it maybe fo evel tnt fone 
body told her there was to be an addrefs prefented to 
his Majefty.’ . 

We only cite this paragraph as.a fample of our author's 
method of illuitrating his obfervations, . We fhould have pro- 
duced a more ample fpecimen of his manner of reafoning, if. 
any paflage could have been detached from the reft with any 
degree of propriety, and included within the limits which we 
have afligned to this article. In a future Review, .we fhall en : 
deavour to give our readers a more fatisfaftory account of this 
elaborate and extenfive performance. - Hitherto we have 
mentioned the contents of the firft part of the firft yolume. 

[ To be continued. ] 
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VAI. Letiers from M. De Voltaire, to feveral of bis Friends. Tranf- 
lated from the French by Dr. Franklin, t2mo. 25. 6d. Davies.’ 
HEN a man of acknowledged genius favours the world 
with a tranflation, it may be always fare of our moft 
profound attention. We do not recollect any author to. whom 
Dr. Franklin bas not, done the extreme of juftice; nor could 
Voltaire himfelf, with all his difpofition to: find fault, com- 
plain that the vivacity of any of his compofitions has been per- 
mitted. to evaporate, when transfifed by this: celebrated hand. 
We fhould be indeed very inattentive to the efitertainment of 
our readers were we not to infert one of Voitaire’s Letters in 
this article ; and fhould thew an unjuftifiable partiality to our 
own judgment, were we to fele& any other.than that one in 
particular to which the tranflavor has given his plandit. 
* Letter IX. Suppofed to be written by father Charles Gou- 
jou, to his brethren the Jefuits. 
< I conjure, not you only, my dear fellow-countrymen, . but 
all my dear brethren of Germany, Italy, and Englands to re- 
fleét ferioufly with me, for your edification, on what is at pre- 
fent going forward with regard to our right reverend. fathers.the 
Jefuits, both the well-doing and the well-faying. 
© | am coufin: to Mr. Cazot, and: related to’ Mr. Lionel, 
whom the right reverend father la Valette, the apoftolical firft 
lord of trade, has. totally demolifhed. - The lord will, no 
doubt, have mercy on his firft diretor; but EF would beg leave 
to afk any man who makes, ufe of his reafon, ‘whether it is pot. 
fible that father la Valette, after ftudying theology for two 
years, had. really any belief: i s, the ae religion, | when, 
after making a folemn vow of poverty, and confulting r 
epic lin teided fir tin, spline > ta shew ther toot 
Wane I9. phen that a graye divine, of fo much fait | 


4 piety, ’ 
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"piety, fhduld, with fo mnch ¢ale ‘and’ indifference, run’ the 
hazard of his falvation, by doing any thing fo inconfiftent 
with his vows, and fo direétly oppofite to his religion ! ? 

* That one’of’ the faith Fel thifled ‘by the violence of his 
paffions, fhould for once be guilty of a crime, and repent of 
it, might be expected from the frailty of our nature; but 
when the mafters in Ifrael rob and plunder, whilft they are 
“preaching and fhriving ; when they exercife themfelves in this 
“manner for whole years together, I muft afk you, my dear 
‘brethten, if you think it poffible that they fhould ‘thus be al- 
‘ways perfuaded themfelves, and always deceiving others? That 
they fhould think of carrying God in their hands at mafs, and 
pillage their neighbours as foon as they come from the poly 
-table? 

_ © Jt appears. from the depofitions of the confpirators at 
Lifbon, that their confeffors the Jefuits had aflured them, they 
might fafely, and with a good confcience, affaffinate the king. 

*I would only beg to know whether thofe who made ufe of a 
facrament to excite men to a Parricide, could really believe in 
‘that facrament ? 

‘ But to pafs from thefe enormous crimes to iniquities of 
another kind. Do you imagine that the Jefuit Tellier be- 
“lieved in Jefus Chrift? Do you even fuppofe he could believe 

“in a juft God, the rewarder of good and evil, whilft he abufed 
the ignorance of Lewis XIV. in religious matters, on purpofe 
to perfecute the virtaous cardinal de Noailles, when making 
no fcruple to commit forgery, he fhewed his penitentiary let- 
‘ters from feveral bifhops, which’ thofe bifhops had never 
written’? Does not this condué, perfevered in for feveral years, 
‘fufficiently demonftrate that the confeffor did not himfelf be- 
lieve a.word of what he taught? 

‘ The adverfaries of the Jefuits likewife, who pretended to 
convulfions and fo many other miracles, and who have been 
convicted of fo many impoftures, were they better believers 
“than father Tellier ? 

‘ I fay again, a man may believe in God, and yet kill his 
father; but is it poffible he fhould believe in God, and pafs 
his whole life amidft deliberate crimes, and an uninterrupted 
‘feries of fraud and impofture ? He muft repent at laft, in his 
laft' moments; but I defy you to find in hiftory'one fingle di- 
vine who ever acknowledged ‘his crimes on his death-bed, 

« Amongft the laity we frequently fee men, who have been 
guilty of “‘inceft and murder, making public acknowledgement 
of ‘their fins; but I will be bound to forfeit ten thoufand 
crowns, the remains of all that fortune ‘which father la Va- 


lette robbed me of, if you can produce me one penitent divine. 
* Shall 
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« Shall I give you fome ftill more. noble.« ples Tal 
them from your firft' popes. Julius II. with his helmet a 
coat of armouf, the voluptuous Leo X. Alexander VI. pol- 
luted with incefls’ and affaffinations, fo many fovereign pons 
tiffs furrounded by miftreffes and baftards, laughing at, the | 
credulity of mankind in the bofom’ of riot and debeackore: 
think you that thefe ‘ ever lifted up to God hands filled with 
gold, cr {tained with blood?’ Did one of them ever repent in 
their retirément ? Whilft we behold Charles the fifth chaunting - 
his de profutidis to ‘every faint in the Calendar, | In every age 
the true unbelieyers, great or little, fhaved or mitred, have 
been all, divines. 

« If I am not miftaken, this is the manner in which they all 
argued. The Chriftian religion which I teach is moft cer- 
tairily not that of the primitive times. It is clear that the com~ 
munion of the firft Chriftians was not a private mafs; it is 
equally indifputable that the images we invoke were forbidden 
for more than the two firft centuries; that articular. confeflion, 
was for a long time utterly unknown; that all our rites have 
been changed, not excepting one of them, and our tencts alfo,. 
We know when the addition was made to thé fymbol of the 
apoftles, touching the procedure of the Holy Spirit, Avnet 
all thofe opinions, which have coft ‘fo much bloodfhed 
is not one which can be fairly deduced from ‘the ; al ti 7 
our own work, and all arbitrary: we cannot poffibly there. - 
fore believe whiat we teach; we have nothing t to 8 then but 
to avail ourfelves of the folly of mankind’; we venture, 
without fear, to fhrive oir neighbours, and ‘Blua sr them; 
to affaffinate them, and give them extreme inétion, 
~ © It is‘apparent not only that they mult have argued thus, 
but that it is impoffible they thould have argued in any. other, 
manner; for Once more I affirm, it is not in nature for a nan 
to fay, I firnily believe what I teach, and yet ack the diredt, 
contraty during my whole life, and even at the ‘laft moment of, 
it. 
© ¢ "The laity, indeed, efpecially among thé great, have i imi-, 
tated the clergy in all religions, “Muftapha faid, my mufti 
does not believe-in-Mahomet, I ought not- therefore to believe 
in him myfelf,-and may ftrangle my brothers without any: fear 
or fcruple whatfoever. 3 

‘ That abominable fyllogifm,. my religion is fall, then sc 
is no Ged, is as common as ahy thing 1 know, | e moft 
fertile fource of every crime. 
© ‘What, my brethren, becaufe rc A is an fi le 
Tellier aforger, la Valette a bankript) “and th e muf 
myft it follow that there is no fupreme Being; ‘no Creator an 
- . Pree 
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Preferver, no equitable Judge, to punifh of reward? I knew 
Jacobin friar, a doéor of the Sorbonne, who turned athei 
becaufe the prior of his convent obliged him to maintain withia 
the walls of his cloyfter that the virgin Mary was born in fin, 
whilft in the Sorbonne he was forced to fupport the contrary. 
This man [aid very coolly, my religion js falfe : if my religion, 
therefore, which is beyond all difpute the beft in the world, 
carries with it the marks of falfhood, there can be no fuch thing 
as religion, nor any fuch thing asa God, What.a fool was I 
to become a Jacobin at the age of fifteen! | 

* I had compaffion on this poor man, and. talked to him ; 
My dear friend, faid I, you were certainly a great fool for be. 
coming a Jacobin; but whether the virgin Mary was maculafe 
or immaculate, would God therefore lofe his exiftence ? Would 
he be lefs the judge and father of mankind? Does he net com~ 
mand the firft Colar of China, as well as the loweft Jacobin, 
to be juft, temperate, and fincere, and do unto every one as he 
would wifh fhould be done unto him, and to love one another 
in honour? Tenéts change, my friend ; but God never changeth, 
The Cordelier St. Bonaventure, and- the Jacobin St. Thomas, 
are fcarce ever of the fame opinion ; neverthelefs they are, with 
a number of other faints, encircling the throne of glory, and 
waiting for many more who reafon no better than themfelves, 
Never do you think like Thomas, or like Bonaventure. Some 
books have been mifinterpreted, others forged; does that 
give you concern? Comfort yourfelf, my friend ;, the great. vo, 
lume of nature cannot be mifinterpreted: there it is written, 
Adore oné God; be juft and charitable, kind and benevolent, 
If the holy fathers, the children of Ignatius, had given this ex- 
cellent precept a place in their Catholic Catechifin, they might 
have filled the world with good and valuable men : théy might 
have ranked with other faints in the circle of God, and we 
fhould not, as we now do, have congratulated mankind on their 
deftrufiion. = mesa i ake 

* I perceived, on concluding, that my fermon, though a 
little too long, had made a ftrong impreifion on my Jacobin,’ 
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EX, Fhe Hiflory of Sir Charles Dormer and Mi; Harriet Villers; 

: bya Lady. 2 Vols. tzm. 6%. Rofon. yt 
T HIS is one of the prettieft novels we have lately perufed + 
*® ‘the autliorefs of it difcovers delicacy, fenfibility, and 
tafte.—Her ingenious performance fhould be'carefully read by 
all thefe young married ladies who with to keep the affections 
of their hufbands. . - 
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Sir James Baynard, of Baynard Caftle, two hundred’ miles 
from London, alarmed, on his. daughter’s account, who is 
brought to the brink of the grave by a violent fever, after ma- 
ny enquiries about a phyfician, hears of one not many miles 
from the Caftle, lately come to fettle in that part of the coun- 
try.—Dr. Dormer prefcribes with fuccefs, and Emily is foon 
eut of danger; but fhe relapfes, and afterwards dies. —~Mif&S 
Villers, who had been recommended to take care of her edu- 
cation, fallsin love with Dormer ; but fhe is too fenfible of her 
dependent ftate to think of hecoming the wife of a man who 
has, ‘by the death of his two elder brothers, ‘and the declining 
health of his third brother, a near profpeét of being a baronet 
with four thoofand pounds a year. Dormer is equally ftruck 
with Mifs Villers, and at firft imagines her to be Emily’s el 
der fifter : when he is undeceived he is very unhappy, and ‘en- 
dures a fevere confliét between bis paffion and his pride. 

On the death of their darling daughter, Sir James and lady 
Baynard remove to another part of the country, to change the 
fcene.—Harriet remains at the caftle.—Soon after their depar- 
ture a fervant is difpatched to Dormer.—He hurries to the 
Caftle, and to his great furprife finds Mifs Villers in a very de- 
plorable ftate ; pale, emaciated,’ fapported by pillows, reduced 
to extreme weaknefs by a malignant fever.—A tender feéne fol- 
lows between them, at the conciufion of which fhe begs him 
= leave her.—Dormer is convinced of Harriet’s affe@ion for 

, but not being able to bring himfelf to marry a woman 
in ay fphere of life, determines to fee her no more.—His re- 
folution failing, he makes his appearance again before her, and 
a ftill more tender interview enfues.—She intreats him not to 
repeats his vifits, and he cetires with a mind inexpreflibly dif- 
turbed: Uncertain who or what the is, his perplexity is excef- 
five ; efpecially as he plainly fees that fhe is, »with regard to 
female accomplifhments, fuperior to moft women.—He opens 
his heast to’'an intimate friend of his, an old 
Mr. Gordon, who endeavours to remove all the objections 

fted by pride; and tells him that ashe has no rela- 
tion to inherit his large and increafing fortune, he will 
make Harriet his heit.—Dormer receives a letter from Har- 
riet, which gives him a ftill higher opinion ‘of the ftrength of 
her wnadeéGtanding: and of the goodnefs of her heart.—In con- 
fequence of a refolution to make her his by the moft bindiiiz 
ties, he flies to the Caftle: to his extreme aftonifhment, as well 
as difappointment, the firft: thing he hears is that Mif§ Villers 
went from thence the preceding day ; to his additional cont. 
cern, in a very low, weak condition. From Baynard Caftte 
Harriet goes to Rofe-Hill-Farm belonging to Sir James, Dor- 
mer, 
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mer, fiow Sir Charles by the death of his brother in Germany, 
during his unhappy fituation on the,departure_of his Harriet, 
receives a very friendly letter from Mr..Gordon, who affures 
him that he will be indefatigable in his enquiries after the place 
of her abode. Mr. Gordon, promifes himfelf faccefs by apply- 
ing to lady Goodwin, Harriet’s, moft intimate friend, whom 
he-knew at Paris.—He fees her at Ranelagh, but has no oppor-- 
tunity to fpeak to her. Being told, however, foon afterwards 
by a gentleman at acoffee-houfe, that lady Goodwin is gone to 
fpend a few weeks with a young lady, a particular friend of 
hers, at Rofe-Hill, about ten miles from Baynard Caftle ; he 
takes.a lodging at an inn in the village neareft to the houfe in 
which Mifs Villers refides, in order'to facilitate the execution 
of his generous defign. While he is purfuing his favourite 
amufement, one..day angling, his attention is arrefted by the 
fcreams of a fgmale. Turning round immediately, he fees a 
lady thrown from her horfe.— He haftens to her affiftance, and 
raifes her from the ground. Lady Goodwin, perceiving Harriet 
in the arms of Mr. Gordon, is not a little furprifed ; nor is his 
aftonifhment lefs than hers upon. the occafion. When Harriet 
is remounted, lady Goodwin invites. Mr. Gordon—having pre- 
vioufly hinted to Harriet that there could be no impropriety in 
admitting a gentleman of fixty as a vifitant—to return to dins 
ner with them, ‘Mr, Gordon, having fent for his. horfe, ac- 
companies them. .to the farm :. he is highly pleafed with Har- 
riet’s perfon and behaviour, and.in a tée.a-tére withdady Good- 
win informs her, of .the motives which had urged him to take 
a journey of above an hundred miles to have an interview with 
her; his motives appear to be the nobleft imaginable. —Not 
fatisied with the pleafure of letting Sir Charles know that his 
Harriet is truly, attached to him,-he.repeats.his intention to 
ive her a -handfome fortune, : | 
Harriet, when fhe hears of Mr. Gordon’s uncommon gene- 
rofity, is utterly unable to exprefs her gratitude to-him. 
_ ‘The difpatches which .Mr. Gordon fends from Rofe: Hill- 
Farm (at which place.an apartment is provided for him) to Sir 
Charles are, it may be imagined, excéedingly fatisfaftory, but 
he is rendered ftill much happier by-finding that; his miftsefs is 
the daughter of his friend. By a very unexpe&ed diftavery, Mr. . 
Gordon proves to be the father of Mifs-Villers, After thefe 
animating difcoveries the happy-lovers are, im a;fhort time, :in- 
diffolubly united, and their domeftic. felicity is not interrupted 
till Mifs Thornton, to whom Sir Charles, had: formerly paid 
fome civilities, on her father’s account, upon the renewal of her 
acquaintance with him, fo far infinuates herfelf in: lady Dor- 
mer’s fayour, as to procure an inyitation from Sir Charles to 
" — fpend 
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fpend fome time at Green-wood Park. Mifs Thornton having 
Coquetted with Sir Charles when he was in ‘his medical ftat'e, 
buoyéd herfelf up with hopes, from the'politenefs of his beh a- 
viour to her, that he would marry her as foon as he came to 
his title and eftate.—-Difappointed by his marriage, doubly dif- 
appointed by his marrying a woman whom fhe looks upon as 
very much beneath herfelf, her bofom glows with refentment, 
and fhe foon breathes nothing but revenge. —By the innocence 
of her appearance, and by her winning manners, fhe makes 
both Sir Charles and lady Dormer believe that the is fincerely 
the friend of both, while the is taking every ftep in her power 
to alienate their affections. 

Unfortunately, by prevailing on captain Ridley, a man of 
profeffed gallantry, but not in the leaft fufpe&ted of any ditho- 
nourable views by Sir Charles, to affift her in feparating the 
happieft couple in the country, Mifs Thornton ftirs up uneafy 
fenfations in Sir Charles’s bofom, and aétually induces him 
to fuppofe that the captain and lady Dormer are too intimate, 
By a villanous contrivance fhe fecretes Ridley in a clofet in 
lady Dormer’s chamber one-evening, having previoufly appointed 
Sir Charles—on a vifit in the neighbourhood—to appear at a 
certain hour. Sir Charles returning, privately, from the ex- 
cefs of his impatience, before that hour, conveys himfelf to the 
deftined {pot, and overhears Milfs Thornton encouraging Rid- 
ley to execute her horrid plot. 

Fully convinced of their mutual bafenefs, he difcovers him. 
felf, and draws his fword.—Ridley draws his at the fame time. 
Mifs Thornton, endeavouring to part their fwords, receives from 
Sir Charles a ftroke which was intended for her fhameful affo- 
ciate. By this lucky denoiiement lady Dormer appears in the 
eyes of her enlightened hufband with all her original attragi- 
ons.——Thofe who attempted to fully her virtue are feverely pu- 
nifhed ; the one by an untimely death, the other by the excru- 
ciating pangs of a guilty confcience. Ridley leaves the houfe 
the next morning.—He is fuppofed to be gone to Dover, hav- 
ing in his fits of felf-condemnation declared his intention’ of 
fpending the remainder of his days in bitter remorfe and cor- 
roding repentance in fome foreign country. | 

The moral contained in this little work is fo ftriking that 
we fhould affront our readers by pointing it out. The chae 
raéters are judicioufly fuftained and contrafted. Many of the 
fituations in which the principal ones are engaged are inte- 
refting, and fome of them oeseeties 
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X. The Predi@ion; or the Hiftery of Mifs Lucy Maxwell. By a 
Lady. Three Vols. 12mo, 75.64. Chater and Vernor. 


Nee perufal of thefe volumes, written by a lady, cannot 
afford great entertainment to readers who are capable of 
relithing the writings of a Sheridan, a Montague, a Lennox, 
and a Brooke; thofe, however, who take up a new book 
merely to kill time, will not be difappointed, 

Mifs Maxwell, afier having given usa very particular ac- 
count of her predeceflors, introduces herfelf to our acquaintance. 
When ‘fhe is near feven years old, an antiquated female of the 
fortune-telling tribe, finding her with her nurfe, a Mrs. Daw- 
fon, delivers the following »prediétion, -* At about the age 
of eighteen a ftratagem will be laid for her virtue, by the ma- 
Jice and covetoufnefS of a female relation, with a man fhe’lt 
ever defpife. Caution her, therefore, and inform her parents 
of what I have now told you ;. though, indeed, they will be 
paft the power to prevent the threatened -evil at the time when 
it will happen,’ ‘The fibyl’adds,; ‘In about an hour after f 
leave you, news will come from the famiily belonging to this 
child, concerning the death and removal of fome of them.’ 

In a fhort time Mrs. Dawion, being informed of the death 
of Mifs Lucy’s grandmother, runs to acquaint her parents 
with the old woman’s prediGiion, only fappreffing that part of 
it which related to themfelves: though fhe is unneceflarily 
cautious. lL? 3 | 
. © \My parents, ‘fays Mifs Maxwell, were truly affected at 
heating of my grandmother’s death, efpecially as the good. 
Jady feerned always an interceflor for my father, after his clan- 
deftitie union. _ As to the other part of nurfe’s tale they gave 


"no atténtion ro it; but it was a piece of advice I never failed 


having given me by this honeft couple, Mrs. Dawfon and her 
hufband, to beware of the male part of the creation, even 
while I was fo young as not to underftand what it meant ; and 
I do really believe, having the caution often inculcated, left 
the fubje& fo forcibly on my mind that it was a great means of 
fubverting a vile fcheme that was actually laid for me foon after 
the appointed time foretold by the antient prophetefs,’ 

Having been early acquainted with books of chivalry, as 
her mother, being fond of heroical literature encouraged her to 
read thefe volumes which contained the quintefience of knight- 
errantry, Mifs Maxwell becomes romantic, and infe&is fome 
young friends in the neighbourhood, the fon and daughters of 
a Mr. Aimfley, with the fame romantic fpirit,. which only 
tends, however, to produce a little innocent amufement among 
them. : 
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Tn the midft of her innocent amufements Mifs Maxwell re- 
Ceives a confiderable interruption to them by the death of her 
mother. . Her father dies foon afterwards: the is then left en- 
tirely under the care of an aunt, who gives her no reafon to 
believe that her future life will be free from anhappinefs with 
her. With that aunt the is removed toa village in Northamp- 
tonfhire, and treated in a very mortifying manner: and a re- 
gulation is foon made in her little library which cuts off a great 
deal of her reading entertainment, as books are recommended 
to her perufal totally different from thefe to which the had 
been, with a particular predilection, accuftomed. 

Some time after her arrivalin Northamptonfhire Mrs. Joanna 
Maxwell connives at the difhonourable addreffes of a lord 
Courtly-to her niece. MifS Maxwell’s behaviour to his lord- 
fhip is extremely proper; but he is fo irritated by it that he is 
determined ‘to get her into his power, if poflible. He hits 
upon a ftratagem-which promifes fuccefs, and, by the co-ope- 
ration of the infamous Mrs. Joanna, is fo far fuccefsful that he 
finds himfelf mafter of -Mifs Maxwell's perfon at a houfe of 
his, to which fhe is forcibly carried. There he renews his at- 
tempts in the moft obfequious manner, but is repulfed-with the 
utmoft difdain: a difdain with which -a truly virtuous woman, 
in: fach a fituation, would naturally be infpired. She is 
happily, but a little romantically, refcued from her prifon, in 
a tew days after her confinement, and conduéted, by her de- 
liverer,; to the houfe of a very worthy lady.. Her deliverer 
proves to be Mr. Francis Aimfley, her paftoral friend under the 
name of Francifco ; and the lady, a Mrs. Neville, who, by relating 
her ftory, produces fome agreeable difcoveries: With Mrs, Neville 
and her family, confifting of two daughters anda fon, her 
nephew Mr. Aimfley, and an amiable girl who lived with her 
aunt, Mifs Maxwell finds herfelf very pleafingly fituated. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Neville, who had indeed concerted the © 
Tefcuing fcheme which Mr. Aimiley executed, receiving a thal< 
lenge from lord ‘Courtly, in confequence of his refentment 
againit him: for having projected the deliverance of Mifs Max 
well, fets out ‘to meet his lordfhip, alone, without being in- 
terrcpted by any of the family, though he had informedthem 
of his defign. He returns wounded, attended by a furgeon, 
and anoftier gentleman, a Mr. Sheldon, in whofe favour Mifs 
Maxwell -foon feels a ftrong partiality; and the infpires him’ 
with fenfations fimilar to her own: ~ After having received a. 
very fatisfa¢iory letrer from Mr.- Sheldon at Oxford, the ace 
companies Mrs, Neville and her family: to London, At Ria- 
nelagh, One night, Mr. Neville is exceffively alarmed at the 
fight of -lord :Courtly, on her fon’s account, who is of the 
party: her apprehenfions, however, with regard to his lord- 
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fhip, are removed the next morning, on being informed that 
he is on the road to France. On her return to Clifton-hall, 
Mifs Maxwell feels no fmall pleafure at the fight of another 
letter from Mr. Sheldon, which is not lefs fatisfactory than that 
fhe received before her departure from thence. On the re-arri- 
val of Mr. Sheldon from Oxford, Mifs Maxwell is very unex- 
petedly. informed that he is her firft coufin Carlos Sibley, 
(grandion of Sir Philip Sibley, whofe fecorid fon married Mrs. 
Joanna’s younger filter, afterwards the mother of Lucy). 
This difcovery produces an interefting converfation between 
them. Mr, Sibley, no longer Sheldon, eager to find out the 
cruel authorefs of all his Lucy’s injuries, employs neceflary 
agents for the detection of her retreat, but with no fuccefs. 
When fome months have elapfed ina fruitlefs fearch, an old 
gentleman being, fuddenly feized near Clifton hall with an 
apopleétic diforder, is brought to that hofpitable manfion, and 
every thing is done, by the humane Mrs, Neville’s commands, 
to forward his recovery. This gentleman proves to be Sir 
Philip Sibley, who, finding himfeif better, and hearing that 
there is a gentleman from Oxford in the houfe, exprefles a 
itrong defire to Jearn intelligence about his grandfon. He 
opens his mind to Mrs. Neville with regard to his behaviour to 
Carlos, and wifhes to make all the reparation in his power for 
his paft unkindnefles. Mrs, Neville makes the old baronet ex- 
tremely happy by the information which fhe gives him, and 
that information is followed py an affeéting interview between 
Carlos and his grandfather. Sir Philip’s joy is confiderably 
increafed by finding Milfs Maxwell at the fame time ; he looks 
upon both as his children, and on being told that they had a 
fincere regard for each other, readily confents to their union ; 
he having a generofity which doubles their gratitude to him, 
and their own mutual happinefs. While the is upon a vifit in 
Leicefterfhire, Mifs Maxwell meets with Dawfon, her nurfe’s 
hufband, whom fhe very much furprizes by her appearance, as 
her aunt had told him that fhe had been dead two years, With 
him fhe goes to the old cottage, and Mrs. Dawfon is equally 
aftonifhed at the fight of her. By them fhe is informed that 
her ‘aunt was gone to fettle at Beverly in Yorkfhire. Mr. 
Aimfley, the elder, having written to a reldtion at Beverly, is 
acquainted with the refidence of a Mrs. Maxwell there, of 
whofe death an account, ina ‘fhort time, arrives. Mr. Aimf- 
ley, the younger, the Francifco already mentioned, and Mr. 
Sibley, fet out for Beverly. By a letter from her Carlos, Lucy 
is informed of the recovery of her little fortune, which had 
been unjuftly detained from her by her aunt, but of which fhe 
had only appropriated the intereft to her own ufe. When 
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every thing relating to the death of Mr. Maxwell is fettled, and 
when fome other family-affairs are adjufted, the fair hiftorian 
takes leave of her readers by-telling us that fhe and her Carlos 
were indiffolubly united. 

This hiftory contains many. uninteretting adventures, in-? 
artificially huddled together; there is not a fingle character: 
ftrongly marked through the whole; and the ftory of the he-: 
roine might have been comprized in a very {mall compafs. 





MonTHLY CATALOGUE 


11. Choir Gaur; the Grand Orrery of the antient Druids, com>’ 
monly called Stonehenge, on Salifbury-Plain, affronomically ex” 
plained, and mathematically proved to be a Temple; ere&ed in th* 
earlief? Ages, for obferving the Motions of the ‘heavenly Bodies 
Illufirated with three Copper-Plates. By Dr. John Smith» 
Inoculator of the Small Pox. 4to.. 43. Horsfield. 


TF we may believe the motto prefixed to this work, 


Felix qui rerum potuit cognofcere caufas, 

Dr. Smith is one of thofe happy beings for whom a. very 
fingular difcovery has been referved. The fecret. of making 
porcelain i is faid to have been found out by a chemift, who 
was in purfuit of the philofopher’s ftone ; and the ufe and ori- 
gin of Stone-henge appears to have been revealed to one who. 
only fettled in the neighbourhood of that . myftical fabric for. 
the lefs glorious purpofe of inoculating for the {mall-pox. 

After a very fhort dedication to his grace the duke of 
Queenfberry, in which that nobleman is compared to the fun, _ 
and the pofition of the ftones in Choir Gaur, to the regula- 
rity of his life, the author proceeds to an introduction, -in the 
coarfe of which he characterizes thofe who oppofed him in his 
medical defign, by the diftinétion of noysey * wretches, and ma- 
levolent villains. Having difpatched this affair of private quar- 
rel, he acquaints us with the defign of his book, and concludes: 
with an elogium on the learning, piety, &c. of his fecondary 
patron, Nathaniel St. André, efq.. of Southampton, who once 
entertained the world with a {till more extraordinary pheno- 
menon, in the cafe of Mary Tofts, the rabbit-breeder, of 
Godalming, in Surry. It is not our intention to enter into 
the merits of this antiquated Charlaran, though he feems even 
yet to be willing enough to lend an obftetric hand to.the-pro« 
du&ion of any chimera, like that which has fo often rendered 
his name the fport of every news paper, and the ridicule of 
every tongue. 

The name of fuch a patron and prombter of ‘the woth 
would naturally have led every reader to believe that Stone« 





® This is a fpecimen of the author's orthography. 
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henge would at laft have turned out to have been a druidical 
rabbit-hutch ; but alas, how has the prefcience of the Re- 
viewers proved both fallible and vain ! 

Out of feventy-three pages, large quarto, about feven or 
eight, at moft, contain-new matter. The reft comprehend 
only the republifhed opinions of all thofe who had written on 
Stone-henge before this happily daring practitioner in phyfic 
and antiquities, took the penin hand. We have perufed 
the explanations, &c. annexed to the plates, which reprefent 
this favage pile of building; but by arguments as conclufive, 
could have proved it to have. been any thing elfe ;—a temple 
of Jove, or a temple of Cloacina; the remains of the rocks 
with which the giants pelted the gods, or the ftones which 
Deucalion and Pyrrha threw over their heads when. they re- 
peopled the world after the general deluge, It would be wafte 
of time and paper to fit down and defcant on all the abfurdi- 
ties with which this vifionary treatife feems to have been im- 
pregnated by Mr. St. André, who burns with a conftant ambi- 
tion to rival the celebrated Licetus in an exhibition of montfters, 

The author concludes his work with fome account of the 
mundane, or ferpent’s egg, which, like all the reft. of the 
compofition, is little more than a tranfcript from the labours 
of others ; while his own private opinion is fo obfcurely deli- 
vered, as fcarcely to afford us the fmalleft traces of any proba-" 
ble meaning. | 

12. Majefy Mifled, a Tragedy, Sve. 15.64. Jordan, 

The Reviewers, like knights-errant, who go in queft of 
adventures, are more frequently difgraced by the meannefs, 
than ennobled by the eminence of their opponents. Inftead of 
meeting always with dragons who guard the Hefperian fruit of 
literatuie, they fometimes find themfelvs encircled by the. yelp- 
ing curs of paity; and inftead of fitting down to a fugceffion 
of entertainments regularly provided by the Graces, they are 
frequently, like A:neas, molefted by obfcene harpies, who un- 
mercifully {quirt their ordure on every critical trencher. 

The fcent of politicks is at prefent rank; and therefore the 
dulleft hounds (among whom the author or editor of this tra- 
gedy may be with juftice enumerated) are ready to ery out om 
it:—but let us drop the metaphor, and attempt at leaft to 

ive our readers fome idea of this linfey-wolfey drama. 

The title page of Majefty Mifled, exhibits fix flaming. lines, 
from one of the late Mr. Churchill’s Poems ; but another bard 
of the fame name, and family, having arifen fince the death 
of the celebrated Charles, the motte-monger has thought it 
neceflary to fecure the fame arifing from them, to. ,the former 
of thefe gentlemen, by annexing the initial letter-of his 
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Chriftian name, The reader who kas employed his time fo 
ill as to have perufed the living Churchill’s Temple of Cor- 
ruption, may, perhaps, be of opinion, that fuch a precaution, 
was fupererrogatory, and recollecting the obfervation of the 
epigrammatift, 

Auxilium medico, medicus tibi prabet Apollo, 

Cantanti aux:lium dirus Apollo negal 5 

may with that he had rather continued in the fervice of the. 
Mortar, than folicited the favours of the Mute. 

This piece is dedicated * To the worthy, honeft,. and, refr 
peAful (we fuppofe the author meant to fay, re/pedadie) inde- 
pendent freeholders of Middlefex ;’ and appears, from the date 
afixed, to have been fignificantly ifived out for their ufe, on 
the firf of April. Of this circumftance, every reader will per-_ 
ceive the immediate propriety, after he has gone through a. 
dozen lines of the performance, which is humbler in all its 
parts than profe, from the loweft fpecies. of which it is not 
found to deviate on the flighteft occafion. The author has, 
however, availed himfelf of all the irregulacities of Shakefpeare. 
- Blafted heaths, fpeftres, and witches, are ready at his com- 
mand, to terrify, queftion, and predist. The ladies may be 

entertained on a fubfequent occafion, with all the apparatus of 
a rape: and political writers may glean from’ almoft evet 

quarter of it a plentiful harveft of abufe againét favouritifm 
yetticoat government, and inexperienced or deluded kings. 
‘On the whole, we believe nothing more defpicable ever af- 
fumed the form of a tragedy ; and when hereafter we may be 
obliged to review fome unfuccefsful play, the worft we fhall 
be able to fay of it will be, that it is as bad as Majefy Mifled *. 
13. The Button-maker’s Fefts, by George King, of St. James's, 

Button-mater. Containing the Cream, Marrow, ond Fatnefs of 

every witty Thing he either bath, or ever foall fay, during his 

Life ; calculated te make the Countrynay flare, the Citizen laugh, 

and the Courtier grin; adapted boshto the folitary, Days of Aa- 

tumn, or the gloomy Nights of Winter. N.B. To prevent Coun- 
terfeits, every genuine Copy will be figned by the Author; with Bis 
own Mark, as the family are not very famous for Spelling or 
ewriting, Printed for Henry Frederick, smear St. James’s- 

Square; and fold by all Bookfellers (particularly in Paternofter- 

row) Svatiners, and Nesws- -carriers, in Great-Britain aud ire- 

land. Sve. 15. 

Quem ad finem fefe effrenata jactabit audacia? J 


14. The Triumphs of Bute, a Poem. 4to. ts. J. Swan. 
We. hope, forthe. credit of the Supporters of the Bill of 





* Since this article was written, we have difcovered Majefty 
‘Milled te be an old piece, 
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Riglits, that this poem is not the work of any laureate of theirs, 
though the fubje& of it is patriotifm, liberty, and lord Bute, 
who is thus deleribed. ‘ 
* Like Alexander brave, our bonny Scot, 
If he can't folve thall cut the gordian knot : 
Or like great Cromwell, in the laft extremes, 
He MAGna CHARTA MaGNaA FarTa deems.’ 

Reader, why turneft thou up thy nofe? Verily thou mighteft 
have faid we had dealt unfairly by thee had we not produced a 
fpecimen. 

15. The whole Proceedings at Large, in a Caufe on an Aétion 
brought by the Right Hon. Richard Lord Grofvenor againft bis 
Royal Highnefs Henry Frederick Duke of Cumberland ; for 
Criminal Converfation with Lady Grofvenor. Tried before the 
Right Hon, William, Lord Mansfield, ix the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the sth of July, 1770. Containing the Evidence 
werbatim as delivered by the Witneffis; with all the Speeches and 
Arguments of the Court. Faithfully taken in Short Hand by a 
Barrifier, Fol. 3s. Wheble. 


At laft the tale of royal infamy and folly is told at large, 
and printed in the fame fize with other trials of ftate, that the 
hero of it may defcend with a train of illuftrious culprits to 
the lateft pofterity, It is true that the crime of his highnefs 
the duke of Cumberland may be paralleled every day, but 
where fhall we find his ignorance equalled ? or who but him- 
felf was ever arraigned before a court, the fentence of which, 
though fevere, was mild, when compared with the ridicule of 
an united world. 

We cannot, however, difmifs this article without felicitating 
ourfelves, that we live in a country the laws of which are fu- 
perior to the will of its princes; nor fhould we pafs over the 
pleadings of the feveral lawyers who fignalized themfelves on 
this occafion, without teftifying our approbation of their can- 
dour, learning, and fagacity. 


16. The Moebiad: or, Battle of the Voice. An heroi-comic 
Poem, fportively fatirical: Being a briefly biftorical, natural and 
lively, free and bamorous, defcription of an Exeter Ele@ion. In 
Six Canto’s. Illuftrated with fuch Notes as for fome Readers may 
be Juppofed ufeful. By Democritus Juvenal, Moral Profeffor of 
Ridicule, and plaguy-pleafant Fellow of Stingtickle College; Vul- 
garly Andrew Brice. Exon, 8ve. 3s. . Davies. 

We fancy we hear our readers fay; ‘ the title page is fuf-' 
ficient ; we have had enough of this'man already.” But we 
requeft their attention a little, Such an author as Mr. Brice 
is diverting for a minute or two, He has the merit of ori- 

ginality ; 
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ginality ; and Nat. Lee’s repartee to a frigid crific, may be 
applied in favour of our author—* It is not eafy to write "like 
a madman, though it is very eafy to write like a fool.” 

He fends his poetical fon into the world, with the following 
curious paternal difmiffion. 

‘ Go, thou playfome, flily-fnickering, fon of Paawrasy. 
That frolic dame was bonefly thy mother ; conceiv'd, form’d, 
and with no hard travail —(indignation aiding)—brought thee 
forth. Historic Truts, however, had a finger in the pye, 
and (as another,trite faying goes) blow’d to thy making. Go; 
—try thy fortune, as thy betters have done. As circum- 
ftancés allow’d, I brought thee up to—what thou art ; have 


now tolerably cloath’d thee in a decent plain fuit of print: _ 


and what is to be done next but fend thee into the world ? 
Good hands receive thee, and not harfhly treat thee! and 
may’ft thou beft thrive in thy proper vocation of pleafing and 
profiting thy entertainers !’ 

‘The publick will reafonably expe& that this is a very extra- 
ordinary birth.—For Imagination was its mother ; Indignation 
was the midwife ; and the genius who begot it, the primum 
mobile of this effect, was on the verge of lunacy. 

But we muft beware of what. we.write; he has precluded 
hafty criticifm, by a terrible denunciation. 

< If any one fhall think fit to attack, cavil at, or banter it, 
or any the worft of it he can cull out, let him but do it fairly, 
above-board, like a man confcjous of his ability, or righteoufly, 
fo as it may come duely to my knowledge, and I will thank 
him as for a favour, however roughly, or fportfully (yet not 
abufively), handled by him. If he. condemns the ‘whole in 
grofs, or any part, it feems but equitable he thould openly fix 
upon particulars, and affign reafons,—in their turn alfo to be 
examin’d whether folid and, of force, or not ;—and whether 
indeed the found faults may not happen. to lie in the finder. 
Such fometimes proves to be the cafe. Some wou’d-be cri- 
ticks poffibly but dream that even minor poets (or, if you will 
fo have it, poetafters) nod.’ 


Though this challenge is not fo intimidating as it may feem. *’ 


to him, we fhall difmifs him with all poffible candour, and 
fele&, or, in-his language, cull out a fpecimen of his poem, 
with the tendereft regard to the author’s credit. It is a de- 
fcription of a conclave of burgeffes planning an election, There 
is vigorous painting in it.—A deicriptive genius regulated by 
art would not have written it; but it mouuts far above the 
track of a phlegmatic author, 
* Not brooking well with’d time’s too tardy flight, 
O’er pipe and quart, many a liag’ring night, en 
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With fronts of council, in important ftate, 

Huge as of Germany, ‘th’ electors mate. 

Scarce paramount receivers of excife 

Heap royal pelf in more majeftic guife. 

Scarce with a {well of more judicious look 

Foremen of juries kifs the facred hook. 

Scarce parifh-warden, at-an Eafter feaft,. 

Nods bigger, toafted by th’ obliging prieft. ‘ 

The baptift faint fearce at Stich-Hall may fee 

More grand the chiefs of cabbage-company. 

Scarce a bluff tkipper, in his realm.of wood, 

Top’d up a petty godhead of the flood, 

With kembo’d arm, full paunch, and bully face, 

O’er punch-bew! fmoaks with more elated grace. 

Scarce ftrolling hero in fiage-bufkins dreft, 

Plum’d helmet, ermin’d robe, and gemmy veft, 

Between the aéts a mightier afpe& wears, 

Whilft he upon the candle friuffer fwears. 

Nay, an ale-draper fcarce,—-(who through the bung 

Once barrels fcour’d of dregs, fwept ftalls of dung, 

. But now .by fots fo damn’d enrich’d, to deck 

With golden chain his hetrefs daughter’s neck) 

At door, in cufhion’d chair, with grander pout 

Extends his cloth-fhoe fignal of the gaut.’ 

It is to be feared that the objeéts of Mr. Brice’s poem are 
teo local to promote its extenfive circulation. Nay it will 
hardly be interefting even to Exeter, for it is written upon an 
elegtion made in that place thirty years ago. But we prefume, 
that to buy this book, -is, to do an office of humanity; and 
humanity is the concern of mankind in all places, and at all 
times. 

17. Dhoughts, Englith and lrith, on the Penfion-Liff of Irelands 

8vo. 14. 6d. Kearfley. 

The author of this pamphlet inveighs againft the prsBive 
of beftqwing penfions upon perfons who have not: rendered 
themfelves confpicuous for any public fervices to their country. 
He afterwards proceeds to a ludicrous comment upon the me- 
sits of fome who ftand at prefent on the penfion-lift of Irelands 
recommending to the Houfe of Commons of that kingdom 
conftantly to -tack to their money-bill a tax of ‘twenty fhil- 
lings in-the pound upon all penfions on their eftablifhment. 
The pamphlet concludes with a lift, copied from the news-pa- 
pers, of penfions on the civi} and military eftablifhments of 
Ireland, as returned to the Houfé of Commons in November 
laft, by which it appears that the fum total of penfions at that 
time on thefe eftablifhments, aviounted to eighty-five théufand 
pounds, 2 18. 4 
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18. 4 Free and Candid Correfpendente on tha Farmer's Letiers to the - 
People of England, &c. swith the Author, Arthur Yoong, Ey 
by the rew. Mr. Thomas Comber, 4..B. 80. 2s. Biadon. 
It appears that this epiftolary correfpondence was opened at 

the requeft of Mr. Young, who, in. order to improve a new 

edition of the Farmer’s Letters, was defirous of being favoured 
with the remarks of , his friend on: that performance. Mr. 

Comber feems. to have. difcharged the truft repofed in him 

with equal candour and fincerity, .His remarks are. generally in 

favour of the work, though, in a few inftances, he feruples not 
to diffent from the opinion of the ingenious. author x whom 
he writes, 

Upon the’ whole, the ohiervations contained in this pam- 
phlet are in general judicious, and, until they are adopted in 4 
future edition of the Farmer’s Letters, this production may, 
ferve as a commentary on that ufeful performance. 

19. Obfervations on feveral paffages extrafed from Mr. Baretti’s 
‘Journey from London to Genoa, Se, By James Fitzhenry. 
sve. 1s. 64. Bladon. sais 
Some praife is due to the author of thefe obfervations for his 

invention ; he has found out a new way of making a pamphlet ~ 

without labour: one half of his 100 pages vonfitte of extracts 
from Baretti’s Travels; the other half contains dry recapitu - 
lations of thefe extrais, under the title of Obfervations ; with 

a word or two of impertinent approbation, or aati at the. 

clof e of each of them. : 


20.. Obfervations on the Effees of Sea Water in the Scurvy and 
Scrophula. 1s. Richardfon aad Urquhart. 


The theory propofed by the author of this pamphlet is, ‘that 
the feurvy is not owing to a putrid ftate of the blood,’ but to” 
a decompofition which the particles of it undergo by too great’ 
a quantity of neutral falts, which arife from the combination 
of an alcali in our food, united with a natural acid ;: and that: 
the fcrephula proceeds from a peculiar {tate of the glands, and 
not from any matter they retain. Upon this view of the caufe 
of the {curvy the author would feem, very properly, to reject the ° 
ufe of fea water, as what muft prove injurious in that difeafe; 
by increafing the faline acrimony of the fluids :° byt both in 
theory and praétice, his conclufions are founded upon princi- 
ples which he appears to have made no experiments to efta- 
blith. _ His opinion in regard to the fcrophula is neither fingu- 
lar, nor fuggefts the expediency of any alteration in the common 
method of cure. We entirely agree with him, however, that 
in this difeafe, when the glands of the mefentery are in a ftate 
of inflammation, fea water ought to be ¢autioufly: ufed, and 
not ag a purge, but an alterative. The reafon he adduces why 

bathing 
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bathing in frefh water muft be preferable to that of the fea, in 
the feurvy, are the fuperior coldnefs of the former, and the 
cértainty that no faline particles can be abforbed in it. 


21, An Eafy and very praGticable Method to enable deaf Perfon’ 
. 40 bear: Together with a brief Account of, and fome RefleBion! 
and rabrsecence upon, the feveral Attempts formerly made for tb? 

benefit of fuch Perfons. Tranflated from the German of Andrew 
Elias Buchner, Proftfor of Medicine and Natural Philofopby in 
the Univerfity of Halle. 8ve. 1s.6¢ Hawes, and Co. 


This is a judicious little treatife, and contains many good 
ebfervations on the fubjeé. 


22. Nature. By. Mr. Treyflac de Vergy. t2mo. 3s. Murdoch. 

The author of this volume very naturally paints the havock 
which the paffions make in the human heart, when they are 
net under the correétion of reafon and virtue; but his writ- 
ings are rather calculated to render that havock more exten- 
five than to ftop its progrefs. Some late tranfaétions in the 
gay world fufficiently fhew that the two fexes ftand in no need 
of a fidtitious ftory, however feelingly told, to increafe their 
antipathy to honour and difcretion. 


23. Henrietta, Counte/s of Ofenvor ; a Sentimental Novel, in a 
Series of Letters to Lady Sufanna Fitzroy. By Mr. Treyfac de 
Vergy. .2 Vols. szmo. 6s. Rofon. 

The novel before us is truly a /extimental one; the principal 
charaéters are ftrongly marked, the language tolerable, and 
the incidents afe naturally introduced. Mrs. Verman, an am- 
bitious mother, is well drawn, and her converfations with her 
daughter, in confequence of her eagerly defiring to fee her a 
lady of quality, fufficiently thew the compofer of them to be 
acquainted with the female heart.. Mrs. Verman is, indeed, 
the ftrongeft marked character in the two volumes, and her 
flufuations between ambition and maternal —— are ‘for- 
cibly defcribed. ) 


24. The Scotchman; or the World as it goes, a Novel. By Mr. 
Treyffac de Vergy. TwoVols. v2mo, 6s. Brough, 

The firft volume opens with a dedication to John Wilkes, 
efq. alderman of Farringdon Without, in which Mr. de Vergy 
has availed himfelf of the abovementioned worfhipful patriot’s 
name, ad captandum vulgus, and to forward the fale of his 
Scotchman. Of all the dedications we have read this is the moft: 
abfurd. The preface immediately following is full of vanity, 
and vanity of the moft contemptible kind; tor the author feems 
to plume himfelf upon his licentioufnefs, and has the ef-. 
frontery to fuppofe that the favourable reception which he 
meets with from his fair readers is in proportion to the immo- 
rality of his writing. 


In 
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In the fecond volume M, de Vergy affects to imitate the 
ftyle, and manner of the late Mr. Sterne: but he cannot be 
compared with the witty and fentimental author of Triftram 
Shandy, without appearing to confiderable difadvantage by the 
comparifon. His ramblings diftra& the attention, without 
imparting the leaft entertainment to the mind, and his indeli- 
cacies are of a much worfe kind than thofe of the original whom 
he endeavours to copy. ! , 


25. The Life and Adventures of Mad. de la Sarre. 80. 2s. 64. 
Jfewed, Johnfon, — | 


This performance contains the real hiftory of a lady of 
genius and learning, who was, in confequence of her un- 
common merit, advanced to a much more elevated ftation than 
fhe had reafon to expect, being married to the marquis de 
Rougemont, by whom fhe had three fons and four daughtersy 
—The narrative is interefting, though barren of incidents; 
and the ftyle harfh and difagreeable. 


26. Vocal Mufic: or, The Songfter’s Companion. Containing e 
news Collection of the greateft Variety of Songs, Cantatas, Se. 
avith the tune prefixed to each, 8vo0, 35. Horsfield. 


This is not only the beft, but the cheapeft colle&ion we 
have feen ; the editors have been careful not to infert any 
thing low or indecent; and the mufick being prefixed gives 
the work a fuperior claim to the approbation of the public, 


27. Meditations upon the Attributes of God and the Nature of Max: 
8vo. 15. Law. | 


The author of thefe meditations feems to be no contempti- 
ble reafoner on metaphyfical topics. The fubje&t on which 
he has employed his thoughts, in this pamphlet, may be col- 
leéted from the following extract, which contains the conclu- 
fions deducible from the fyftem which he endeavours to eftablith. 

‘ According to the preceding fyftem, thofe actions of men, 
which from the appearance, and under the confideration of their 
being free agents, in the fenfe abovementioned, are accounted vi- 
cious, finful, and wicked, muft be attributed to the imperfeétion 
and weaknefs of the fuperior principle of their intelligent nature, 
that has not acquired fufficient ftrength and authority to regulate 
their aétions and affections, as the rule of right, which we conceive 
to be adapted to the human nature, and their own particular nature 
and circumftances requires: confequently fuch actions are in their 
proper idea wrong, difproportionate, below the dignity of a man, 
mean, defpicable, bafe, and brutith. 

‘ And the appearance of natural evil in the world is entirely owing, 
to a partial view of things; we fee and feel fufferings and mifery, 
but not the good and happinefs, which are neceflarily conneéted 
with them, as the effeét with its caufe. Could we view both toge- 
ther, we fhould clearly fee, that the happinefs, proceeding from the - 
fufferings, vaftly exceeds them: and then there would 4 no ap- 
pearance of natural evil in the univerfe. 

‘It 
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‘ It is alfo from a partial view of things, that any creature appéars 


to us imperfect. On compere the nature of one créature with 
er 


that of another, of an inferior order, without confidering them as 
parts of a whole, this will feem to want fome perfections, which 
that is poffefied.of ;: but every individual, confidered as a compo- 
nent and neceflary part of an immenfe univerfe, ha’ all the & 
tion that is confiltent with the rank it holds in the order of being, 
ahd with the relations it bears to every other beimg, and ‘to the 
whole. And if it was in “any refpec&t whatever different from what 
it actually is, the whole univerfe, on account of the connections 
of every one of its component parts with every other, arid with the 
whole, would be in all refpects different, from what it is at prefent, 
and confequently be lefs perfect. For as the univerfe is the pro- 
duction and effect of ah infinitely perfect caufe, it muft; pvt only 
in the whole, but in every,part of it, how inconfiderable foever, be 
exaétly proportionate to the perfection of that caufe, _, 

* ft therefore necefiarily follows, that there is’ no real abfolute 
Vice, evil, or impérfection in the univerfe. And God, who fur- ° 
veys, and who alone can | poffibly furvey the whole of being, and 
the whole of .every particular ‘being, not fuccefiivély or partiatty, 
But at once, fees that every'thing, which he has made, is very 
good, and he perfectly appruves of all his works.’ tes 

In the latter.part of tnis tract, the author endeavottrs to re- 


unite the Scripture-doGtrine of future punifhments with thefe 


conclufions. . What.he fays upon:this head is as follows: 

‘ Wherever we read in {rapture of everlafting pinifhment 
étérnal torments, we mult interpret fuch paffages by the fame 
rule, which ‘we conftantly ufe in interpreting thofe other texts 
in the fame feriptures, that attribute to God, ‘hands, ‘afitis, eyes, 

rief, hatred, repentance, and other human parts and paffions. This 
rule is to abftraét from them every thing, which we clearly perceive 
td be inconfiftent with the idea of a being, infinite in ail refpects, 
and abfolutely perfeét in-wifdom; power, ‘and goodnefs. By ever- 
latting punihment then'we fhall underftand extreme miféry, that 
can have noend, before it has compelled and neceflitated thofe, 
who have brought it upon themfelves, by degrading every thiag 
into’a fubérdination to their own prefent pleafure and intereft, to 
make God their ultimate end, and regulate their actions and affec- 
tions by the great eternal rule of right, which is the fupreme law 
of every intelligent being, and the ground of his own particular 
happine(ls; and alfo of the order, harmony, perfection, beauty, and 
bappinefs of the univertfe.’ 

This way of interpretation will, he apprehends, ‘fully vindis . 
cate the attributes of God, and confirm, and inforce the gof- 


pel promifes and threateuings of happinefs and’mifery in a fu- 


ture ftate. , 
28. Grace Trinmphant, A Sacred Poem, in Nine Dialogues. 8vo. 
zs. Joehnfon. : 


Evander, the principal charatter in thefe Dialogues, was a 
Deift. He thought reafon the beft’guide of mankind, ahd wag 
happy under tte influence of her authority. But a gloom and 
GejeAion fucceeded his ferenity and chearfulhefs ;. the import 
ance of religion prefented itfelf to bis mind ; he acknowledges 

its 
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its truth and the goodnefs of his Creator in revedling it t6 mans. 
pot he fears.that his long courle of infidelity is 3 heinous a 
fin, that it cannot be expiated by the merits of his 

aid confequently, that it will not be forgiven by. his God, 
At length by. the repeated advice, and) confolation of a pious 
friend, and by irradijations:from above, he recovers from his 
melancholy fituation 5 he embraces a lively faith in-Chriftianitg 5 
and acquires a vigorous, and fublime fatisfaGion, nk faperiot 
to that which he had felt before. 

This poem confifts of niné:dialogues; and it comipechenel 
the fpace of three years; for Evander was fo long a prey tothéfe 
terrors, and this defpondency. ‘The firft dialogue is a:conver 
fation between him and Sylvia liis wife; in it we are informed 
of his paft tenets, and the prefent ftate of his mind,—The 
cond dialogue pafles between him and his friend. Mezehtus ; 
who. is likewifée a profefied Deift,, as Evander. bad been, This 
gentleman attributes his friend’s religious perplexity to’ 
real malady; he advifes him ‘to quell ‘its’ effeéts by the exer 
tion of reafun ; by having recourfe to his fenfible and benevor 
lent moral theory ; and by refting affured of the Jenity and 
goodnefs of his Creator, fo émiinently difplayed in the phyficat 
fyftem, and in the goveriment of the univerfe. In the third 
dialogue. /Eneas endeavours to calm ;Evander’s mind ‘by dift 
ferent exhortations; by perfuading him to adopt the p 
of Chriftianity, and rely firmly on its: promifes.—Sylvia, ig 
the next dialogué, adminifters comfort to her hufbund of the 
fame. evangelical, ftrain with Ajneas’s.——Thiefe chataders are 
the interlocutors in the reft of thedialogues; the turn of Which 
may be known by our account of the pains eae of this 
poem, 

The work,-we doubt not, is well intended; ‘but we do not 
think it can be:of material fervice to the caule of religion, Its. 
author is rather an enthufiaftic {ary than:a rational divine.. 
It is watm.and vifionary, ;not fenfible and argumentative: it 
lays too great a ftrefs on mete faith and devotion, like many 
preachers who infeft our church, the contempt of all wife and 
virtuous men, The author ftrenuoufly defends the principles 
which he hath efpoufed; but he makes the patrons of the other 
fide very. weak difputants, to avoid the hazard of their clofr 
oppofition; this is the cafe in moft books of dialogue, 


’ 


29. Letters to the Author of Remarks on Several lare Publications 4 
lative to the Diffenters, in a Letter to Dr. Priefily. ’ By Jofeph 
Prieftly, ZL. D. F.R.8. 8v. 15, Johuton. 


The Remarks which fave given o¢¢afion to thele Letters, are 
Melitidned in our Reviéw ‘for Jaly laf.——-Dr. Prieffly. in this 


reply 
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reply infifts, that a vindication of the Diffenters is at this time 
peculiarly feafonable ; and that the diffenting intereft may be 
juftly called the caufe of truth, religion, and liberty. He re- 
peats the charge of idolatry againft the church of England, for 
paying divine worfhip to Jefus Chrift; and again afferts, that 
the worfhip of the one living and true God is known among 
the diffenters only. He endeavours to fhew, that a deliberate 
fub{cription te articles of faith, which a man does not believe, 
is an immorality of the moft dangerous nature. He confiders 
the ftudies proper to form a Chriftian divine, and the method 
of conduéting reformation. He offers fome remarks in defence of 
the pamphlet entitled, A Free Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, 
as fuch; points out fome inconfiftences, in the view which his an- 
tagonift has given us of the principles of the Diffenters ; and be- 
fore he takes his leave of him and the public, on this occafion, 
makes this obfervation ; ‘ There is fomething fingular in my 
fate as a writer. I attack the prejudices of the Diffenters, and 
behold a clergyman of the church of England ftands up in their 
defence ; and when, in defending the principles of the Dif- 
fenters 1 unavoidably come too near the church of England, a 
Diffenter appears on their behalf.’ 

Under thefe circumftances the author, we will fuppofe, does 
not entertain a contempt for ‘ the ignorance and petulance’ of his 
adverfaries ; but a diffidence with refpec& to the equity and pro- 
priety of his own determinations, 

Since the appearance of this pamphlet, the author of the 
Remarks has publifhed A Second Letter to Dr. Prieftley, and 
the Dr. has anfwered it. Both thefe pieces are comprized within 
the compals of eight pages, and given to the purchafers of the 
former Letters. 


30. The Duties of religious Socteties confidered, in a Sermon preached 
at the Ordination of the rev. Philip Taylor, az Liverpool, June 
z1f, and of the rev. Robert Gore, at Manchefter, Auguft 
23d, 1770. By the rev. William Endfield; with an Addrefs 
on the Nature of Ordination, by therev. Richard Godwin ; Mr. 
Taylor’s and Mr. Gore’s Anfuers to the Queftions propofed to 
them; anda Charge, delivered on the fame Occafions, by the rev, 
Philip Holland. 8ve. 1s. Johnfon. 

Sermons, addreffes, charges, and confeffions of faith, at the 
ordination of diffenting minifters, are things of cour‘e, as much 
as the exercifes which are ufually performed for degrees in the 
fchools at Oxford and Cambridge ; and the former, by continual 
repetition, are become almoft as uninterefting to the public in 
general, as the latter. All that can be faid on the pieces now 
before us is, that they are refpeftable performances on trite © 


fubjects . 
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